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Synopsis 


This study has been undertaken to find out the empirical viabihty of Weber’s concept 
of life-chances for explaining the process of class-structuration among the industrial 
workers of India. India is marked by caste as the primary basis of stratification After 
the attainment of Independence, in 1947, the industrial proliferation paved way to 
new kinds of relationships The centuries old caste system which was characterized 
by its rigidity, ascription and endogamy gradually weakened its hold in the industrial 
set up A new system of stratification which w^as marked by flexibility, openness and 
achievement orientation emerged This was known as the class system The Indian 
societj underwent a transition i e from the caste domination to the class emergence 
This unique combination of caste and class brought into new kinds of groupings which 
■were not in accordance with the established trends As a result, the Indian society 
has witnessed the emergence of a social structure having dual characteristics At one 
hand, people experience large scale mobility because of the prevalance of class as a new 
stratification order On the other hand, caste system restricts the mobility because 
of its rigidity, and hereditary characteristics Consequently, a peculiar and unique 
structural arrangement has emerged in the ui ban- industrial social groups of India 
The aim of this study is to examine this transition and the differential characteristics 
of the industrial workers 

The theoretical framew'ork of the study is linked with the theory of classes in a 
woik-organization within a frame lefeience of class mobility Weberian model of work 
ethic has drawn attention on the aspect of workers behaviour and their w'ork setting 
Max Weber defined classes according to the economic differences of market situation 



which gave rise to different life-chances According to Weber, the concept of life-chances 
IS related with two major aspects of industrial workers They are the market situation 
and the work situation The market situation has been defined as the material rewards 
related wuth job-benefits and opportumty such as the pay, job-benefits, opportunity for 
promotion, social aflBliation, and the family background The work situation refers to 
the work tasks, work environment and structure of social relations, control or authority 
systems existing in the work organizations To examine the market situation, the work- 
ing conditions of the respondents have been analyzed To examine the work situation 
the model of Burns and Stalker was used to have a penetrating view British schol- 
ars, Tom Burns and G M Stalker studied some industrial organizations and concluded 
that the organization which had flexible and open system of management facilitated 
large scale satisfaction, commitment and stability among its workers While the in- 
dustrial work oiganization which had rigid and close system of functioning was not 
able to generate stability, satisfaction and commitment among their workers This led 
to their thesis of stiategic management assessing the differential work-environment of 
oiganizations and suggesting flexible strategies for managers They concluded that the 
oiganization which has flexible and open approach to manage their workers was able 
to command greater commitment and stability from the workers than the organization 
which had rigid and close system of management Based on this. Burns and Stalker 
gave new name to bring a differentiation between both types of w^ork-organization The 
flexible system of work organization was called as Organic type of organization while 
the rigid ones got a name of Mechanistic type of organization Taking a cue from their 
findings, w'e examined the differential w'ork culture on the aspect of mobility among 
the industrial workers w'orkmg into these types of organizations 

The dissertation pays its attention on the trends of upw'ard mobility (Structura- 
tion) to form a new' class order in the contempoiary Indian society. The objective 
of the study is to find out the empirical \iability of Weber’s concept of life-chances 
for explaining the process of class-stiuctuiation among the industrial workers of India 
How’cver, in addition to the overall objective, the following objectives are also kept m 
mind 



VI 


1 to examine the differential charactenstics of the industrial workers employed in 
the mechanistic and orgamc types of organizations 

2 to assess the importance of market situation among the industrial workers, 

3 to understand the extent of influence of work-situation on the aspect of class 
mobility taking place among the industrial workers, 

4 to study and identify the factors responsible for the process of class structuration 
taking place among the industrial workers of Uttar Pradesh. 

In order to attain those objectives, some hypotheses are developed for empirical veri- 
fication The hypotheses are 

1 Higher is the level of education, greater is the preference for industrial occupa- 
tions. 

2 Greater is the job commitment, less is the preference for routinized work condition 

3 Difference of assesment between workers peiceived status and their SES 

4 Better is the future planning for children, gi eater is the possibility of moving 
farther from the working class 

5 Progiessively higher is the occupational aspiration, better is the SES 

6 Lacking in the collective orientation.gi eater is the possibility of moving into mid- 
dle class categories 

7 Better is the future planning, greater is the possibility of moving farther from 
V Diking class 

8 Life-chances have inveise lelationship with the type of work organization. 

In oidei to accomplish the objectives of the study, a field study was conducted from 
August 1995 to December 1996 in three phases at Kanpur and Allahabad Kanpur is 
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a major industrial city having a long history of industrial production. Allahabad is 
an important city having a a sizeable number of industrial workers For primary data 
collection, a semi structured schedule was canvassed on three hundred respondents 
by adopting simple random sampling method The selected respondents were divided 
into two categories of manual and non manual workers To supplement the data base, 
observation and unstructured interviews were used to collect additional and indepth 
information The information gathered through unstructured interviews after analysis 
has been presented in the form of cases Data analysis has been done using the SPSSX 
package. Chi-square has been calculated to empirically verify the set of hypotheses 
from the field observation. 

The dissertation is divided into eight chapters First chapter deals with the In- 
ti oduction and literature survey It was followed by the identification of the gaps in 
litoiature which paved way for the formulation of the theoretical framework The chap- 
ter also spells the objectives and the hypotheses alongwith the operational definition 
of the keyconcepts 

The research design of the study includes the selection of samples, techniques of 
data collection, development of scales for measuring various qualitative attributes like 
socio-economic status, aspiration, commitment, life-chances etc details of which are 
piesented in chaptei II In this chapter, the tools and techniques of data collection have 
been elucidated and the piocedure adopted for analyzing the data have been detailed 
out The industiial woik organizations i e fact ones of the study have been divided 
into tvo major categories, they are Mechanistic and Organic organizations Profile of 
Mechanistic t\pe of Organizations alongwith respondents socio demographic profile is 
presented in the third chapter This chapter includes brief characteristic features of the 
organization, geographical location, manpower strength of the organization etc The 
Profile of the Oiganic type of oiganiza'tion alongvnth the socio- demographic profile of 
the icspondcnts has been elucidated m the fourth chapter In this chapter the educa- 
tion, income, age and certain other attributes of the respondents have been elucidated 
which had iinpoitant bearing on the topic of investigation 
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Fifth chapter aims at explaimng the level of job satisfaction and commitment 
among the industrial workers of the study The recnntment patterns of the respondents 
m the different organizations, their working conditions and their attitudes to jobs have 
also been discussed in the same chapter 

The sixth chapter presents the differential trends of mobility visible among the 
respondents of the Mechamstic and Organic type of organizations Occupational aspi- 
rations of the respondents and their dependents is also discussed in the same chapter 
The typical chaxacteristics of the classes have also been discussed 

Seventh chapter deals with the life-chcmces and the process of class-structuration 
taking place among the industrial workers of contemporary Indian society Using the 
typical class characteristics, it has been concluded that there is structuration taking 
place m the contemporary Indian society. 

Finally, the eighth chapter contains the verification of hypotheses, summary of ma- 
jor findings, policy implications and the scope for further studies The major findings 
of the study are that mechanistic and organic organizations have clearly defined work 
situation which are strikingly different from one another The Tvorkers of the mech- 
anistic organization were more satisfied in comparision to the w’orkers of the organic 
organizations But the level of commitment was higher in the organic organizations 
in comparision to the mechanistic organizations Significantly there has been sinking 
differcmce among the respondents market situation i e wage, benefits, working condi- 
tions etc in the mechanistic and organic type of organization w-hich in turn affected 
the life-chances of the respondents 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 Introduction 

The title of the study emphasizes on three key words namely Industrial organization, 
Workers and Class-Structuration These concepts are mteilinked with the process of 
industrial system Therefoie, let us first deliberate on ‘Industrial Organization’ and 
then on Workers’ and Class-Structuration’ 

After advent of the ‘Industrial Revolution’, social scientists have increasingly 
shown their concern for organizations Oiganizations in current sociological parlance 
have been defined as institutionalized strategies for the achievement of more or less 
specific objectnes thiough an ordeily aiiangemcnt of many individuals (Hollander and 
Hunt 1976 modified from Blau, 1955) The above definition suggests that to accom- 
plish a task, the organizations must have following features 

1 pluiality of membeis and parts, 

2 adjustment and co-ordination among them, 

3 oideied diiaiigement i e some kind of stratification 

4 some specific goals and objectives to achieve 
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The aforesaid definition also conceives an ‘industrial organizations’ as a deliber- 
ate action through which men and resources are mobilized and adjusted to produce 
economic goods and services In other words, industrial organizations can be termed 
as ‘economic organizations’ in which mobihzation of men for producing desired goods 
and services are important. Thus, an organization is construed as a social system, 
consisting of \arious kinds of relationships, with its own characteristics and require- 
ments In social sciences, many studies have been conducted on work institutions, 
quasi-organizations and administrative organizations, etc Each study has proved to 
be a springboard for further investigation and has helped m developing the field known 
as the ‘sociology of organizations’ which has taken a concrete and well defined shape. 
These studies have identified five distinctive features of an industrial organization* 

1 a netwoik of statuses operating within a whole and being circumscribed by the 
same which are filled by an ongoing stream of replaceable individuals 

2 an attitude of lesponsible role-commitment on the part of the individuals w’ho 
constitute these statuses, 

3 attainment of specific goals and objectives for which all the members of the 
industrial organization strive, 

4 a structure in the form of a co-oidmated and stable units to promote a system 
of iclations between the statuses and, 

5 one or inoie centies of power for coutiolling oigamzation’s activities and guiding 
it towards the realization of the identified goals 

One tiend m study of industiial oiganization is derived from the work of Mayo 
(1949) and the Human Relations School vliich ga\e use to a separate branch of knowl- 
edge knovn as ‘Sociology of Human Resouiccs Management’ According to Mayo, the 
most effective foim of an industiial organization is the one which can give utmost satis- 
faction to Its ineuibeis, b} making them happy and cateiing to their needs by providing 
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opportunities for participation in decision making Drucker (1955), the father of man- 
agement, has also recognized the significance of management of people as a resource 
The fundamental functions of management like planning, organizing, decision mak- 
ing, controlling and co-ordinating all constituents are performed by the people and for 
the people involved in it This realization has brought the two disciplines viz , ‘Sociol- 
ogy of Organization’ and ‘Sociology of Human Resources Management’ together on one 
platform Thus, the management of human resources involves understanding and man- 
agement of several important and complex issues, such as employees’ perceptions of the 
organizational climate, family background, objective conditions of life (realities), lead- 
ership stjle, and intergroup relationship etc This new knowledge has highlighted the 
concept of motivating people m industrial organizations to become ‘high/ace achiever 
and high/ace performer’ This has become an important management strategy Why 
do people become high achiever in one organization, while they are not like this in 
different oiganization, becomes an intriguing question It still remains unanswered 
Therefore, the major endeavour of the present study is to find out and identify the 
actual causes which make a high achiever and upwardly mobile group of Industrial 
Workers in India Maclelland (1961) in his theory of achievement motivation proposes 
that It is linked ivith peisonality type of the woikers While some other studies have 
tried to link it with their family backgiound Without being uncharitable to their 
findings, one can suggest that it can also be linked with the type of w’ork organizations 
where w'oikers are placed in The overall objective of the present study is to identify 
which fact IS more appropriately applicable for the contemporary industrial workers of 
India 

During the last fifty years, India has taken to diversified industrialization m a 
big way It IS therefore, pertinent to deliberate on issues like increasing social mobility 
found among the industxial workers of India, liberalization of ideas by means of secular, 
scientific and technical education and large scale change m status, from the ascribed 
to achie\ed status etc In consonance with these changes, the existing divisions of 
Indian society aie getting transformed The caste and the class boundaries are getting 
blurred due to the new ideas and values like equality, individuality, independence and 
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autoaomy. Therefore, there is an urgent need to look into such issues in greater depth 

The present study proposes to make use of the knowledge of sociology of Human 
Resources Management to deal with the aforesaid issues in order to explain the contem- 
poraij' social phenomenon of formation of new social classes and orders in Indian in- 
dustrial scenario One school theorizes that the novel classes and orders are developing 
due to the trends of upward mobility Lower caste/class people try to emulate the val- 
ues, behefs, practices, and consumption patterns of high caste/class and thereby try to 
integrate themselves into the higher order of caste/class (Srimvas 1952, Beteille 1972) 
The other school talks about a downward trend of social mobility whereby, the high 
class or caste emulates the practices of the lower class or caste because of some specific 
advantages (ShyamLal 1992, 1995) However, both the schools agree on the factor of 
social mobility and resultant upheaval m the social order in India It would be inter- 
esting to find out the actual reasons for social mobility among the Industrial workers 
of India V hich is also one of the main objectives of the present study 

1.1.1 The History of Industrial Organization in India 

India had the earl} experience of trade and commerce much before the advent of the 
Europeans (Mishra 1983) To facilitate our presentation, the history of industrial 
organization in India has been divided into three periods namely. 

• Pie British period (upto 17th century) 

• Post British Period (18th to 20th century) 

• Post independence period (1947 and beyond) 

1.1 1 1 Pre-Bntish Period 

In the ancient Indian society, the guild system called ‘Sreni’ prevailed It was a form 
of industiial and meicantile oiganization. \''edic liteiature also makes a faint reference 
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of srem organization By the time of Buddhist scriptures, srenis certainly existed in 
every important industrial class and town (Basham 1995) Now here a very pertinent 
question can be raised about the nature of srem system in India The srem was headed 
by a chief usually called the elder (Pramukha or Jyestha) He was assisted by senior 
members The office was hereditary and its members were one of the richest members 
of the srem The Indian Srem system had a corporate life and had its own militia 
which served as auxiliaries of the royal armies m times of need. 

The srem system united both the craftsmen co-operatives and the individual work- 
men of a given trade into a single corporate body It fixed rules for works and wages, 
standards and prices for the commodities in which its members dealt. The regula- 
tions of the srem system in India had the force of law and were upheld by the king 
and his government The srems had judicial rights over its own members which were 
recognized by the state Apart from the economic power of the srenis they also had 
regulatory powers over the social life of its members There are references in the Bud- 
dhist literature that no women could become a nun without her husbands and srenis 
consent Srenis also acted as guardians of widows, orphans and acted as insurance 
against sickness for its members The srenis also acted as bankers, accepting deposits 
and lending money at interest The corporate life of the srem gave the better type 
of craftsmen and merchant a degree of self respect which they could not have found 
otherwise (Basham 1995) 

1.1 1 2 Post British Period 

The Sieni system existed in the ancient period The process of industrial organization 
m India had started m pre-independence era with the consolidation of British power in 
the country Britishers lecruited large number of cheap labour and raw materials In 
1854, factoiy production had begun with the establishment of cotton mills and setting 
up of railway lines for tianspoiting the goods from one place to another Almost 
around the same time a jute factoiy w'as established in Calcutta with mostly foreign 
capital and enterprise Coal mining also began about this time All these efforts 
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were initiated by the British because they realized that development of railways, road 
and commumcation system are an essential infrastructure for economic growth. As a 
result, several industries were set up in the areas of textile, jute, mining etc These 
industries were owned by mercantile and enterpreneur communities. In this period, 
India witnessed the emergence of a new system of production which had revolutionized 
the industrial scene This system of production was called as the factory system It 
would not be out of place, to present a brief outline of the social impact of the factory 
system in India 

In the factory system, new machines and steam power came to be used increas- 
ingly Production was carried out in factory premises with the help of machines Many 
new cities emerged which attracted people for employment Artisans craftsmen and 
dispossessed peasants were in search of jobs Capitalists owned and managed the fa- 
cihties for production and had all the profits Everything required for production was 
provided by the owner The owner of the factory owned everything including the fin- 
ished goods The workers were paid ■wages in lieu of their labour The factory sj'stem 
increased the late and levels of production and decreased the cost of the product As 
a result, common people could buy the pioducts which earlier, only the affluents could 
have affoided The social relationship under the factory system became exploitative in 
natuie The owners paid less wages to the w^orker for long hours of labour and w’ork 
and did not pay attention to the woiking conditions of the labourers As a result, work- 
ers woiked in msalubiious conditions, unhealthy and unhygenic surroundings Once 
workeis were employed in the factory system, they lost their economic independence 
The emoigence of factory system can be ci edited to satisfy the increasing demand for 
goods which ow'ing to the rise in the level of production and inciease in population had 
consistently giowm The factory system had the following characteristics- 

• Concentiation of the productive forces in large factories or places near the source 
of the motive pow'er, law- materials or markets This meant accumulation of fixed 
( apital and free labour to w-oik it 

• .Application of mechanical power which replaced manual processes by animal 
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power or human power 

• Concentration of wealth in the hands of a select few. 

Factory system could not have been possible, mter-alia, without the accumulation 
of w'ealth in the form of capital in the hands of the entrepreneur With the enter- 
preneur’s initiative the four M,s men, money, machines and material w^ere combined 
in the most productive way The factory system brought about a market mechanism, 
diversified consumer market, a labour market and a money market This brought 
about certain changes in the attitude of the individuals Foremost was the feeling 
of individualism which was not found in the previous epochs of guild and the feudal 
system The emergence of a new division of society into the capitalists, labourers or 
proletariat was the chief consequence of the factory system They displaced the old 
division between the lords and serfs of the feudal period With increasing urbanization 
and expanded transportation, the standard of life rose, arts and sciences advanced 
Education became penasive and democratic tendencies spiead as the consequences of 
the industrial system or the capitalist production 

1 1 1.3 Post Independence Period 

After independence, the five year plans focussed more attention and made deliberate 
attempt to acceleiate the piocess of industrialization, which gave impetus and boost 
the industrial development These plans made provisions foi laige investments in build- 
ing up a wide spectium of mdustiies In the first two plans, steel, cement and paper 
industiies weie staited Third and Fourth plans emphasized on the alumunium, au- 
tomobile, tyres, petioleum refinery, tractors and heavy equipments Fifth Plan laid 
emphasis on lapid giovth of coie sector industries and consumption The sixth plan 
envisaged optimum utilization of existing capacities, quantitative increase in output 
of consumer, and capital goods and improvement in production Seventh plan laid 
emphasis on the modeiiiization whereas Eighth plan emphasized on the human re- 
somces development These conscious and targeted plans biought about considerable 
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change m the society First and foremost, they brought a shift from agriculture to non 
agriculture pursuits which indirectly resulted in promoting large scale migration of 
population from ruial areas to urban areas Secondly, they brought a shift from indus- 
try to services Services here means speciahzed services provided by the professionals 
of different backgrounds hke medical nursing homes, chartered accountants, interior 
decorators, fashion designers and many more The five year plans brought a change 
in the scale of productive units and a related shift from personal enterprise to imper- 
sonal organization of conglomerate corporations, with a corresponding change in the 
occupational status of labour Interaction among various economic variables became 
more widened and induced changes in the savings pattern, investment, consumption, 
productivity and enterpreneurship of the individuals 

Thus, with the planned, systematic development and focused attention, the Indian 
society reoigamzed its people and lesources to have the optimum advantage The 
changes brought about vith the help of plans can be presented in the follownng points 

• With the support of technology there has been a change from simple and con- 
ventional techniques to the modern techniques of production i e from labour 
intensive farm production to machine dominated factory production; 

• In agriculture, a change from subsistence farming to surplus farming is noticeable, 

• In mdustiy, theie has been wide use of the human, animal and machine power, 
and, 

• Finally, lapid mo\cmeut fiom rural to urban areas led to new kinds of social 
foimations and stiuctuial ariangements in the society 

Having delibeiated on mdustiial organization and its consequent process in India, now 
let us pay some attention on the industrial workers and class-stiucturation It would 
be mtcicstmg to take up industrial workers first and then have some discussion on the 
aspect of the piocess of class-stiucturation 



1.2 Indust riad Workers 


The word industrial worker is related with the term ‘Industry’ which is derived from a 
Latin word ‘Industria’ meaning skill and resourcefulness Right from the primitive age, 
man in certain ways has been industrious ‘Industrious’ here means that man used skills 
and ejfforts to fulfill his needs with the help of tools However, in the modern usage, this 
term denotes sophisticated mechanical system of producing goods and services along 
mth individual resourcefulness and accomphshments 

‘Industrial man was different from all his forerunners He was the master of en- 
ergy slaves that amplified his puny power enormously He spent much of his life m 
a factory style environment, in touch with machines and organizations that dwarfed 
the individual He typically giew up in a nuclear family and went to a factory style 
school He got his basic image of the world from the mass media He worked for a large 
corporation or public agency, belonged to unions, churches and other organizations -to 
each of which he parcelled out a piece of his divided self He identified less and less 
w'lth his village or city than with his nation’ (Toffler 1981 129) 

A series of technological changes which took place in Euiope during the Indus- 
trial Revolution is supposedly the major factor for the emergence of industrial w'orker 
The social implications of mdustiial revolution upon the industrial w'orkers have been 
adequately dealt by eminent thinkers like hlarx, Weber, Smelser, and Goldthorpe etc 
Indust iial classes were first classified into two simple categories of pioletaiiate and the 
bouigeosie (Marx 1969) Max W^eber defined classed in relation to the market situa- 
tion of the individual However, in the last five decades, expeiiences have shown that 
the blanket bi-polar categories are giving way to multi-polaied and multi-divisional 
categories The middle class which was assumed to be wiped out has been showing 
tremendous mcicase both in foim and volume This inciease of middle class has be- 
come so lampaut during the last 30 - 40 years that many nations have become the 
countiies consisting of middle classes only These findings have led to the assumption, 
that middle class will not only stay m the modem industrial world, but are going to 
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take over the other class categories If so, then it would be interesting to find out 
which are the group of persons willing to move to middle class Secondly, if middle 
class becomes strong in the industrial system, what wiU be the complexion of class 
boundaries'^ Will they get affected 

1.2.1 Industrial Workers Class- Structuration 

In sociological literature, structure is used to denote any institutionalized social ar- 
rangement which comes into prominence The other connotation attached to the word 
portrays an arrangement of various elements into a definite pattern so as to make a 
meaningful whole like an educational or occupational structure Structure also refers to 
rules and resources involved in the reproduction of the social system (Giddens 1979) 
It means the co-existence of various processes existing within a boundary, at a given 
point of time m a given society If one is concerned about the aspect of mobility for 
bringing a change in group composition, he can talk about the existence of upward 
as well as downward mobility It is well known that the notion of ‘class’ came into 
existence since the 19th century According to Marx, class was a ‘group in common 
relationship to the means of production with a developed and active consciousness 
of that lelationship’ (Maix 1969) Thus, class as a gioup became a grouping m a 
similai lelationship to the means of production regardless of the degree of social con- 
sciousness or political cohesion it had attained Occupation oi occupational grouping 
has been a common indicator of position with respect to the means of production 
(Birnbaum 1969) 

Scholars have inteipieted class differently to suit their requirements Social classes 
are de facto gioups which are relatively open and are not religiously or legally defined 
and sanctioned Openness heie means that enough room is left for mobility amongst 
them Though the basis of class is indisputably economic, they aie more than eco- 
nomic gioups (Bottomoie 19C6) Most sociologists commonly agiee m lecognizing the 
existence of thiee distinct classes in the contemporary society viz upper class compris- 
ing o\\neis of economic lesouices of a society, middle class comprising the white collar 
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workers and the working class comprising workers and industrial wage earners (Botto- 
more 1975) Disagreement exists among scholars on the issue of cohesiveness among 
different classes and their role in society This has led to an ongoing debate among the 
sociologists especially in India where class and caste both are used for categorizing the 
social divisions (Chibber 1968) 

1.2.2 Emerging Trends of Industrial Classes in India 

During the piocess of industrialization, in India, a massive organized sector employing 
a large work force has come to occupy an important and visible part of the country, s 
economic life Factory system paved the way for a new set of relationships in a totally 
different work context As oigamzations proliferated people, who developed and con- 
tributed to the viability of the oigamzations created a new work environment Besides, 
the pressures created by the emergence of new enterprises, socio-economic issues also 
started exerting pressure The ramification of the process has been the emergence of 
new category of woikers Transfer of advanced technology in several sectors of indus- 
tries diasticallj affected the structure of the working class which got expanded both 
in volume and quality A fundamental difference in nature and background of the in- 
dustrial woikeis of India vis a vis industrialized western society became evident The 
differences may be described in the following dimensions First India piedommated 
by a lural population is primaiily engaged in agriculture and traditional crafts Sec- 
ond, there has been a segmental growth of industrial centres in India Third, workers 
have inigiated to the city due to push factors (Buchanan 1935) Fourth, the Indian 
workeis are attiibuted to possess traditional attitudes and outlook rather than the 
achie\ement oriented behaciour (Broughton 1954) And fifth, Indian workers are di- 
vided along linguistic, caste, and regional backgrounds These characteristics have 
hindeied the giovth of a homogeneous rvorkmg class in India 
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1.3 Class Structuration 

With the proliferation of industrial processes and industrial organizations, Indian so- 
ciety which was for centuries known for its rigid caste structure, underwent a peculiar 
transition due to the industrial processes The outcome has been the emergence of a 
social system which brought two kinds of stratification system, i e caste and class to- 
gether into one system This unique combination of caste and class, gave birth to new 
kinds of relationships which were not in accordance with the estabhshed trends As a 
result, the emergence of a social structure encompassing dual characteristics becomes 
evident At one hand, people experience upward mobility because of the prevalence of 
achievement criteria i e class as a new stratification order On the other hand, caste 
system lestncts the mobility because of its nature of rigidity and hereditary charac- 
teristics Consequently, a peculiar and umque structural arrangement is comes to fore 
especially in the urban-industrial social groups of India (Chibber 1968) 

The issue of class structuration or emeigence of new order of social classes has at- 
tracted the attention of large number of scholars in India and abroad (Bottomore 1975, 
Glass 1967, Goldthoipe 1968, Vaid 1968, Sharma, 1974, Sharan 1978)’ The studies 
have repoited mobility as an instrumental factoi in developing new kinds of class com- 
position in the uiban-mdustnal scenario These scholars viewed mobility as the result 
of income and occupation They opined that mobility is linked with the individual’s 
own motivation and initiation and hence it is obseived into some groups only They 
further viewed social mobility taking place betw^een the social levels which are close 
together, for example, between uppei levels of the w'oiking class and the low'er levels 
of the middle class Movement from the woiking class into the upper class is very 
restiicted and limited m all contemporary societies In literature, one can find two 
school of thoughts with relation to the aspect of social mobility 

1 Mo\cmeiit of individuals into the higher rung of classes because of one,s own 
achievement and motivation that is due to the individuals owm initiation and 
desire This school overemphasizes on the situation of personality factor 
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2 Another school talks of movement of individuals into higher rung of classes be- 
cause of external situation, may be organizational or some push and pull factors 

In the first school, emphasis is made on support or facihtators which try to enthuse 
individuals in becoming mobile In the latter school, personality factor is sidehned, 
while organizational or situational opportunities have been brought at fore The two 
schools present conflicting stands Since a conflict is raised by presenting two kinds 
of views in literature, therefore, one would always like to know which school in liter- 
ature, has greater relevance for understanding the aspect of the contemporary class 
structuration occurmg among Indian Industrial workers 

At this point, one may ponder, as to what are the typical characteristics of the 
industrial classes It becomes pertinent to present the typical characteristics of the 
working class as gathered from the literature Many scholars have contributed to 
the study of Industrial classes Notable among these scholars are Goldthorpe (1968) 
Rinehart (1971) and Bottomore (1966) To understand the pattern and trends of 
class structuration, the identification of these characteristics becomes useful For this 
purpose, we have identified a set of typical characteristics to distinguish the woiking 
class from the middle and the upper class of India These typical characteristics of 
social classes are identified from various studies found in literature (Rinehart 1971, 
Goldthorpe 1968, Mishia 1983, Dalirendorf 1959) These characteristics would enable 
the reader to draw a line between the working class and the other classes (middle 
and upper) The following table shows the typical characteristic features of the social 
classes in a paradigmatic manner It is evident from table 1 1 that the working class 
IS characteiized by stiong solidaiity in which the middle and the upper class lacks 
The upper class is chaiacteiized by individualistic oiientation It is often seen that 
industiial working class huidle together, coming from the same village, speaking the 
language, pursuing the same religion and belonging to the same caste and community 
etc While other classes do not exhibit the same kinds of soft feelings for their \ illage- 
folks, kith and kins oi community men as reported by various studies (Shaima 1974, 
Lambert 1963) The voiking class has an existential way of living whereby they all 
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Table 1 1 Typical Characteristics of Social Classes 


Working Class 

Middle Class 

Upper Class 

Strong 

Lacks in 

Highly 

we 

togetherness 

individualistic 

feeling 

and collectivity 

and self 
centered 

Lacks in 

Highly aspired 

Lacks m 

aspiration and 

and strong 

aspiration because 

achievement 

achievement orientation 

highly satisfied 

Existential 

Lacks 

Aflfiuent 

way of living 

in existential 
living 

living 

Lacks m 

Moral 

Lacks moral 

moral overtones 

overtones 

overtones 

Lacks in 

Lots of 

Very meticulous 

future perspective 

futuristic plans 

planning 

Devoid of 

Has economic 

Has all kinds 

economic power 

and social power 

of power 


but lacks in 

economic, social 


decision making power 

and decision making 


believe in the philosophy of ‘eat, drink and be merry’ They live in the present and 
are least bothered about the future The middle class plans ahead for the future 
exingencies The upper class on the contrary is very ostentatious and leads a luxurious 
living The woiking class is also characterized by showing lack of moral values which 
the middle class upholds with greater seventy The upper class disregards the values 
of moral actions The working class is completely devoid of all bnds of powers i e 
economic, social and decision making power while the middle class has economic and 
social power but is devoid of decision making power The upper class has all kinds 
of power including decision making power We shall come to this discussion in detail 
later in chapter VII 

In summary, the typical class characteristics of social groups of India are quite 
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distinctive to each other. They have been used as a mam parameter for finding out 
the emerging trends of mobility among the industrial workers As mentioned earlier, 
emergence of new strata of working class brought a new set of social relationships. 
Two elements have played a decisive role in bringing about social change in India- 
first, western Science and Technology and second social planning m post independence 
era The influence of technology has been apparent in diverse areas of social life 
Improvement in living conditions and the introduction of capitalist industry brought 
about tremendous changes in the property system and division of labour In turn it 
paved the way for a new social strata and classes which played an important part m the 
political, social and economic development in India It was in this light, the conditions 
of the working class was thought to be examined 


1.4 Survey of Existing Literature 


There are several studies on industrial workers These studies can be broadly classified 
into two categories, 

• Studies conducted abroad, 

• Studies conducted in India 

1.4.1 Studies conducted abroad 

The fiist systematic attempt to study the conditions of human beings at work before the 
Industiial Re\olution vas done by Beinadino Ramazzini entitled Diseases of Trades- 
man in 1700 A D In that book he described the sickness among the washerwomen and 
metal diggcis In the post-industrial revolution eia, Engels and Marx (1973) studied 
the consequences of industrial iciolution and its impact on the w'oiking class They 
concluded that mdustiial ie\olution resulted m the dislocation of the ■workers Taylor 
(1947) vas the fiist to make a systematic study of industrial woik Mayo (1949) studied 
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the problems of labour turnover in industrial organizations Later studies by scholars 
like Moore (1951, 1960) Kerr et aJ (1960) studied the conflict which arose between the 
norms and values of the traditional societies and industrial civilization Goldthorpe 
et al (1982) studied the aspirations, pohtical affihations and voting behaviour of the 
workers Myers (1958), Moore and Feldman (1960) have studied the recruitment pro- 
cess and commitment of the industrial workers Eastern et al (1995), have analyzed 
the chmate in which organizations functions have become a popular subject. Banking 
on the structuration theory of Giddens, the authors have tested its viability in reference 
to employee relations within an orgamzation Their findings reveal that climate plays 
an important role in influencing organizational life, particularly achievement levels of 
the employee Goss and Lindquist (1995) have applied the theory of structuration to 
international labour migration, using case study material from Philippines The au- 
thors conclude that structuration framework is eminently suited for further research 
on International migration In a study by Iverson (1996) a model that predicts the ac- 
ceptance of oiganizational change from a large public hospital m Victoria in Australia 
has been tested The author came out with the finding that employee acceptance of or- 
gaunzational change is increased by organizational commitment, harmonious industrial 
relations, education and job motivation, job satisfaction and job security On the other 
hand, job change in an organizational change is decieased by union membership, role 
conflict, tenure and environmental opportunity The author argued that organizational 
commitment acts as both a determinant and mediator in the change process Sivesind 
(1995) analyzed job related attitudes and values among industrial workers in two dif- 
ferent factories located in two different countries The two countries were Germany 
and Norway He found that German workers were more professional in their work, 
reported more autonomy, better opportunities for self realization and higher job satis- 
faction On the contrary, the Norwegian workers were concerned more about equality 
and social aspects of work They had a close relationship with their superiors and had 
more friends at work place They valued fiiendly woik mates more than high pay This 
studj emphasized that cultural factors had an important effect which was not reducible 
to institutional or stiuctuial diffeiences The interplay between these factors cannot 
be Ignored in the explanation of differences in the understanding of work or in the 
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structure and functioning of economic organization in different countries. Holmstorm 
(1989) studied the workers co-operatives in Emilia Romagna, the Italian region which 
presents the best example of flexible specialization in organizations 

1.4.2 Studies Conducted in India 

The current literature on social behaviour in industrial organizations coniines primar- 
ily to social relations within organizations as well as social and cultural forces outside 
organizations The point of departure for the sociologists interest in organizations was 
provided by the assumption that modern industrial, educational and other formal or- 
ganizations were a product of an industrial culture of the west which was incompatible 
with the traditional Indian culture Initially many scholars diverted their energies in 
examining the roles of traditional bonds of caste, kinship, village, agriculture, and 
religion in influencing people’s behaviour and performance at work Prabhu (1956), 
Kiehoff (1964), Lambert (1963), and Subramaniam (1971) studied the social and cul- 
tural characteristics of the people managing the orgamzations. Behaviour patterns, 
attitudes of people m i elation to work and work organizations and interaction between 
work loles and social roles were studied at length by Lambert (1963), Vaid (1968), 
Sharma (1974), and Sharan (1978) 

The pioneering works in India are of Sheth (1968), Rice (1958), Holmstorm (1978), 
Ramaswamy (1977) and Lambert (1963) Their mam interests were m the area of 
social structure, social change and industrial conflict of the organizations Sheths’ 
(1968) study of an mdustiial organization analyzed the formal division of labour, the 
hierarchj and authority in the formal organization in the context of social relationships 
Ramasivamy (1977) studied the trade unions and workers in Coimbatore and brought 
out the pei\asive influence of the idioms of traditional Indian culture on the spectrum 
of labour management interactions Mamkoottam (1982) studied trade unionism in 
Tisco He has analyzed the poiver of conflict within organizations objectively. 

Studies related to industrial ivork are significant in number Problems of perfor- 
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mance such as absenteeism, discipline, shift work, and productivity were undertaken 
by Srimvasan (1964), and Sharma (1970) An altogether different stream of organiza- 
tional studies covered socio-psychological processes such as leadership, communication, 
decision making, motivation etc. were carried out by Choudhary (1970), Basu (1972), 
Patel (1970), D’Souza (1976), Sinha (1979) These studies were mainly conducted 
to identify leadership styles, communication patterns and motivational strategies to 
attain performance related objectives within organizations Singer (1972) Holmstorm 
(1978) studied the behaviour and attitudes of the workers and managers in South India 
Holmstorm drew our attention to the differentiation between the orgamzed and unor- 
gamzed sectors of the working class He examined workers attitudes to work and their 
concept of career in industry He dwelt on the life m an urban commumty in relation 
to the force of traditional institutions Rice (1958) studied the problems and conflicts 
in an industrial organization in Gujrat Punekar (1948), Giri (1958), Sharma (1963), 
Mathur (1964) and John (1967), have attempted to study the emergence and growth 
of trade unionism in India \'aid (1967) and Sharma (1974) examined the problem 
of recruitment and commitment of the workers to their jobs Sharan (1978) studied 
the trends of embourgeoisement setting among the working class industrial and non 
industrial women woikers 

Holmstoim (1994) studied the small and medium enterprises in Bangalore who 
worked for laiger firms but dei eloped their own products The author opined that 
inspite of numerous obstacles, innoiation takes place within the enterprise m order to 
create a niche in the market with icgard to product and the enterprise Pandey (1994) 
examined the lole of conflict with relation to age, tenure, job involvement and role 
efficacy within an organization He based his findings on the study of mid level man- 
agers m four organizations in India Cliaddha (1994) studied the industrial workers 
and concluded that regulation of industrial relations is necessary m the present situa- 
tion He opined that modem industrial ivoikers are alienated from employers, and are 
increasingly subject to the complex economic and social relationships over which they 
have no contiol The need for legulation of industrial relations is greatest in develop- 
ing countries like India, where financial hardships are prevalent and labor movements 
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have not yet developed into effective instruments for combatting management abuses 
or rectifj'ing worker dissatisfaction Pandey (1994) postulated a theoretical frame- 
■work which emphasizes the utility of indigenous theory of organizations to study the 
Indian Organizations He felt that nation specific theories should be developed and 
promoted to have a broad comprehension of organizations rather than borroumg the 
theories from abroad which may not be ideally applicable to the Indian conditions 
]Mathur(1994) expressed his scepticism about the future of trade unionism m India 
which has witnessed declining membership, pohtical clout, and tactical strength, both 
in India and abroad He opined that due to its pursuit of the erstwhile mixed economy, 
India developed several forms of union This fragmentation, coupled ^Mth a shrinking 
base, makes collective mobilization unlikely. The future of unions in India depends 
on broadened objectives that seek the well-being of all working people The democ- 
ratization of unions and coalitions or mergers of unions with overlapping concerns are 
also advocated Mishra (1990) opined that a new generation of workers character- 
ized by individualism, non traditionalism and greater awareness wiU emerge in India 
and pose new types of problems for the personnel managers Srivastava and Mishra 
(1988) explorated how regional development could be achieved through development 
of entrepieneurship They proposed two models, viz horizontal model and the verti- 
cal model and concluded that m both the models flow of information was of utmost 
importance Agarwala (1989) examined the leader-follower relationship within a large 
Indian industrial oiganization viz Bhilai Steel Plant studying how workers perceive 
leaders behavior patterns and working styles 


1.5 Gaps in the Studies 

A close perusal of the studies reveals the following gaps in the existing literature 

1 Most of the studies conducted m India have been undertaken on the industrial 
scenario of Gujrat, oi South India (Lambert 1963, Sheth 1968) 
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2. None of the studies has highlighted the importance of Life-Chances with specific 
reference to the industrial workers and their exposure to the industrial work 
organizations 

3 The studies have not been able to show direct hnk between workers career aspi- 
ration/ achievement orientation with the type of orgamzation and its authority 
structure 

In view of the above discussion, certain questions come to our mind. These questions 
are. 

1 Can all industrial organizations be categorized into one category‘s If not, then 
on what basis can they be differentiated's 

2. Is there any link between the mobility orientation among the workers and the 
organizational climate of the industrial work organizations's 

3 Is there any link between mobility and work environment's If so, then can it be 
true for all kinds of industrial organizations in India's 

With these questions in mind, the present study of industrial organizations of Uttar 
Pradesh is taken up 


1.6 Theoretical Pramework 

The theoretical fiamewoik of the study is linked with the theory of classes in a work- 
organization within a flame refeience of class mobility The advent of industrial work 
brought the lealization that woik is the main factor in bringing a change from the 
simple Homo-fdber to Homo-sapiens Webeiian model of woik ethic has drawn the at- 
tention to the fact that the behaviour of the workers cannot be understood unless one 
IS kno^^ ledgeable about the woik setting or w'ork oiganization where work groups are 
formed Latei on, seveial authors have drawn their attention to the formal structure 
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of organization (Merton 1957, Blau 1956, Scott 1982, Rose 1975) In the tradition of 
Taylor and Weber, the authors have specified the conditions for the eflfectiveness of a 
rational, bureaucratic organization i e perfect adaptation of means to ends and the 
use of abstract and umversal rules However, the ideal of bureaucratic organization is 
seldom realized, because of the interference of the human factor American business 
firms could achieve greater success because they infused a work culture, among the 
workers such as conscientious performance of work tasks, willingness to defer gratifi- 
cation, save earnings, individuahstic string for success via promotion at work and the 
primacy of work domain amongst other departments of social existence (Taylor 1947) 

Some of the recent studies have reported a diffeient kind of picture that is, workers 
not showing their commitment to work norms as they do not striving for any success, 
especially the manual workers The divergent findings of studies developed two major 
concerns in the field of work organization The first of these is the study of changes 
m the technical and organizational aspects of work, leaving an impact on commit- 
ment levels, structure of work groups and on occupational socialization The second 
major concern is the analysis of interaction and attitudes of the workers within the 
group structure, that is of strategies open to workers, given the technical conditions 
of the work setting (Burns and Stalker 1994, Goldthorpe 1968) In particular, several 
authors have demonstrated that theie is a close relationship between technical charac- 
teristics of the work setting and the status or prestige system of a work group A case 
in point IS that, a work organization maj' be studied not as a place of work but as a 
unit where workers have been putting their entire working life What are the stages of 
the workers career-life- from the first entry to the matured system of vork life‘s How 
does the work environment create an instinct of mobility under different technological 
and social conditions'^ What attitudes and aspirations are associated wuth different 
tj'pes of woikers such as manual and non manual, administrative and managerial etc"^ 
The studies of occupational and social mobility have provided us with djnamic models 
of careei and career related attitudes (Lipset and Bendix, 1959) It is well known, 
that dov nwardly mobile individuals do not exhibit the same patterns of behaviour as 
those who are upwardly mobile However, in literature, not many studies have been 
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conducted to relate the types of organization with the aspect of individuals’ class mo- 
bihty in the frame reference of classes Thus, it becomes essential to examine the role 
of work organizations on class mobility Studies conducted on industrial classes again 
have been of different nature For example, Marxian studies have analyzed classes in 
relation to the economic conditions that is two bi-polar groups divided on the basis 
of ownership of capital and means of production. Thus, one group is termed as the 
property owner and another one is the property less For them, class was more than 
just a way of describing the economic position of different groups, because they saw 
classes as tangible collectivities as real social forces having the capacity to change, 
provided certain amount of awareness towards relationship to the means of production 
w'as generated 

On the other hand, Weber divided the classes according to econonaic diffeiences 
of market situation that gave rise to different life-chances Capital vas one source of 
market capacity, but skill and education formed another (Bottomore 1966) Thus, 
Weber identified four categories of classes 

1 The Propertied class 

2 The intelligentia, the administiative and the managerial class 

3 Petty bourgeois class of small businessmen, supervisors and trained personnel 

4 The w'orkmg class 

Weber did present another significant principle of stratification that differed from 
class namely social honour or status Modem accounts of class have created a debate 
whether classes can be identified only on the basis of economic condition or economic 
along with social conditions, piestige and life chances Modern thinkers vish to identify 
classes as social categories and thus they have ranked classes on a whole vaiiety of 
factors such as piestige, power, ^\ealth and consumption patterns British sociologists 
initially divided the mdustiial voikeis on the basis of division of laboui such as manual 
and non manual occupations (Glass 1967) However, the division is no longer useful 
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in the contemporary industrial work organizations because the economic and social 
conditions of low level, non manual employees have become more like manual workers. 

With relation to Indian situation, studies report that Indian classes can be defined 
by the criteria of market-situation and work-situation Both these cnteria are taken 
together m the aspect of ‘life-chances’ The market situation refers to material rewards 
related with job benefits and opportunity, such as pay, job-benefits and opportunity 
for promotion social affiliation such as caste, religious, family background The work- 
situation refers to work-tasks, work-environment and responsibibties, the structure of 
social relations at work, control or authority systems existing m the work organizations 
There is assumed congruence between the factors that market rewards and working 
conditions become progressively better as one ascends the class hierarchy The process 
by which classes may be transformed from economic categories into socially meaningful 
groups IS commonly referred to as structuration Factors determining structuration 
include residence, pattern of social mobility and common life-styles, these tend to turn 
classes into identifiable social groups (Lockwood et al 1968 and 1969) 

The application of Weberian model of class is not easily identifiable The criteria in 
principle allo\\ for a multiplicity of classes based on different levels of market rewards, 
different types of work situation and different combinations of the two. This means 
that identifying just a few major classes is a matter of interpretation rather than being 
self evident and objectively detei mined Most lecent studies of classes tend to take 
either Marx oi Weber as a starting point Efforts to lepair deficiences in Marx’s work, 
for example as lepoited in studies by Poulantzas (1973), Carchedi (1977) and Wright 
(1985) aie veil known A common preoccupation of all these theorists is the issue 
of class boundaries and of accounting for the position of middle classes They, all 
accept Marx’s theoiy of having a big deficiency m not accepting the presence of middle 
classes in modern capitalist world In contemporary societies, the predominance of 
one class i e middle class is suggested Using the Weberian notion of classes, it can be 
said that class structuie can be seen as composed of multiple factors like opportunities, 
market situation, voik-situation vhich are construed as life-chances etc (Wright, 1985) 
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However, none of the studies have pointed out a possible relationship between the 
t}-pe of work organization and class structuration The present study wishes to draw 
attention to this aspect of work situation which might influence the class boundaries 
within a work organization For making this study a useful exercise, two different 
ti-pes of work organizations have been chosen based on Burns and Stalker’s model of 
organization Efforts have been made to investigate the role of work organization on 
the aspect of formation of new classes termed as class-structuration in Indian industrial 
scenario 

The work orgamzation theory developed by Burns and Stalker suggests two types 
of organization which are termed as ‘mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ (Bums and Stalker . 
1994). They have characterized the distinction between ‘mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ 
organizations on following five different indicators 

1 Nature of Environment 

2 Organization of Work 

3 Nature of Authority 

4 Type of Communication s}'stem 

5 Nature of Commitment 

In ‘mechanistic’ organization, the environment is very formal and strict rules and reg- 
ulations are made to adhere to Thus, the atmosphere is stable and rigid Formal 
control is chaiacterized by a rigid hieraichical structure of control where operation are 
divided into vaiious depaitments, sections etc In these departments various tasks are 
perfoimed by a designed norm and frequent changes are not allowed That is why, it 
IS said that the woik atmospheie is veiy formal in nature and is marked by low de- 
gree of laiiability The lules to contiol the work-emiionment are made in the foim of 
statutes, hence no deviation is pcimitted without involving the Chaiiman and Board of 
Directois This results in extieme kind of loutiinzation and stagnation. Consequently, 
this kind of organization becomes very static and lack of dynamism sets in 
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On the contrary, in ‘organic’ organization, not much importance is given to the 
formulation of rules and regulations for control There are no rigid rules in the form of 
statutes. The atmosphere is casual, and the operations are divided into rrmnTTmTri kind 
of management cadres To manage crises, frequent meetings are held among various 
cadres of management and workers, ignoring the hierarchical boundaries Workers are 
free to approach their bosses to discuss their operational problems Thus, the work 
environment is quite informal m ‘orgamc’ organizations Management control too, is 
characterized by direct control, where operations are divided into self dependent umts 
under a sectional head In these umts tasks are performed by individuals who are guided 
by flexible norms Frequent changes among supervisors, managers are permitted easily 
if some needs arise All these attributes suggest that work atmosphere in organic 
organization is very informal and open, which results into bringing high degree of 
integration of workers with the higher order of the bureaucratic structure 

1.7 Objectives of the Study 

The overall objective of the study is to find out the empirical viability of Weber’s 
concept of life-chances for explaining the process of class structuration among the 
industrial workers of India Alongwith the overall objective, theie aie some additional 
objectives of the study as enumerated below 

1 to examine the differential characteristics of the industrial workers employed m 
‘mechanistic’ and ‘oiganic’ type of organizations, 

2 to assess the importance of market situation among the industrial workers, 

3 to understand the extent of influence of work-situation on the aspect of class 
mobility taking place among the industrial workers and, 

4 to study and identify the factors responsible for the process of class structuration 
taking place among the industrial workers of Uttar Piadesh, 
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1.8 Hypothesis 

Having identified the major and some additional objectives of the study, it would be 
imperative to develop a set of hj'potheses which can he examined and verified jfiom the 
empirical situation Thus, the following set of hypotheses is developed for empirical 
verification 

1. Higher is the level of education, greater is the preference for mdustrial occupa- 
tions 

2 Greater is the job comrmtment, less is the preference for routinized work condition 

3 Difference of assesment between workers perceived status and their SES 

• 4 Better is the future planning for children, greater is the possibility of moving 
farther fiom the working class 

5 Progressively higher is the occupational aspiration, better is the SES 

6 Lacking in the collective orientation,greater is the possibility of moving into mid- 
dle class categories 

>»7 Better is the future planning, greater is the possibility of mo\ing farther from 
working class 

8 Life-chances have inverse relationship ivith the type of work organization 

1.9 Concepts and Definitions 

1.9.1 Manual Workers 

The manual workers are those workers who are unskilled or semiskilled and have no 
formal training in the profession They aie engaged in non specialized tasks in the 
industrial organization which require minimul expertise 
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1.9.2 Non Manual Workers 

Under this category, workers who have formal training in the profession are included 
They are skilled workers and have speciahzed and clearly demarcated roles to perform 
in the orgamzation 

1.9.3 Industrial Organization 

Industrial organization in the study is defined as the condition in w'hich a worker is 
employed and caries out his work. 

1.9.4 Mechanistic Organization 

Mechanistic organizations are marked by hierarchical structure of organization and 
control, rigid lules, close communication and less commitment among the employees 
The overall atmosphere in the organization is very formal 

1.9.5 Organic Organization 

Organic organizations, aie characterized by informal work atmosphere, open system 
of communication, full commitment among the employees, fiiendly authorities and 
democratic ariangement of relationship between management and employees 

1.9.6 Classes 

Classes are used as status gioups which are characterized by endogamous nature and 
its members usually display similar style of life The status groups as Weber has called 
them maintain distinctiveness of their own Classes are of three kinds, viz working 
class, middle class and the upper class 
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1.9.7 Working Class 

Working class are those who are employed m the industrial organization and are in- 
volved in the manufacturing process and eke out a hvmg from it They have meager 
wages and are characterized by strong solidarity, lack in material possession and future 
planning, lack in aspiration and morahty Working class is devoid of all types of power 
viz pohtical, social and decision making power 

1.9.8 Middle Class 

Middle classes are characterized by lack of collective orientation, meticulous future 
planning, high aspiration, moral overtones and strong desire for material possession 
hliddle class may have social power but no economic and decision making power 

1.9.9 Upper class 

Upper classes are characterized by lack of collective orientation, luxurious and osten- 
tatious living, having all kinds of power like money, decision making and social power 

1.9.10 Life-chances 

Life-chances has been used in the study to denote the chances of acquiring certain 
attributes which come to the individual either by birth or by the environment to which 
he is exposed 

1.9.11 Market Situation 

Klarket situation can be defined as the conditions which facilitate a worker to develop 
affinity with the woik place Noimally, these aie external support indicators like in- 
come, conditions of woik, social relationships etc which increase the marketability of 
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the worker. 


1.9.12 Work Situation 

Work situation can be defined as the condition in which a worker works In it, the 
organizational climate can be mentioned which inculcates work culture among the 
respondents These are dependent upon the nature of environment, nature of authority, 
communication and commitment 

1.9.13 Class Structuration 

It can be defined as the process of formation of new groups Structuration results due 
to the upward and the downward mobility 

1.9.14 Aspiration 

Aspiration in the study is used to denote the feeling of attaining high goals in life These 
feehngs of attainment are dependent on the educational and the social conditions of 
the individual 

1.9.15 Commitment 

Commitment can be defined as the feeling for optimum performance at work so as to 
increase the production and the output 

1.9.16 Social Mobility 

Present industiial societies are chaiactenzed by hieiarchical arrangement of statuses 
in which advantages of vealth, power and esteem inciease as the hieraichy is ascended 
Social mobility refeis to the movement of individuals between different levels of the 
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social hierarchy usually defined occupationally When there is mobihty in ones status 
and occupation then it is termed as upward mobility and the reverse is Icnown as 
downward mobility 



Chapter 2 

Research Design 


The introductory chapter had a brief discussion on the need of ascertaining the trends 
of class-structuration found among the industrial workers of Uttar Pradesh Since 
It IS an empirical study, it is essential to explain the scheme of research design in a 
systematic manner so that one can understand the steps undertaken for the conduct 
of the study Thus the chapter presents the scheme of research design in the following 
way 

1. Umverse of study 

2 Locale of study 

3 Sample-selection and size of sample 

4 Tools and techniques of data collection 

5 Duiation of Data collection 

6 Analysis of data 

7 Field experiences 


8 Measurements 



2.1 Universe 


The universe of the present study is the industrial workers of Uttar Pradesh, henceforth, 
(U P ) working in the manufacturing umts It is considered to be the most populous 
state of India It was selected as the umverse of the study primarily because of the 
following three reasons 

• First, U P has a long history of factory production,and therefore , it presents the 
tradition of industrial culture among the industrial workers 

• Second, U P has registered a lot of diversification in manufacturing production 
which has created a host of social issues 

• Third, most of the contemporary industrial workers of U P are generally not 
migrant workers (U P Directorate of Industries) as is the case with the industrial 
workers of Gujrat Maharashtra and West Bengal (Lambert 1963, Sheth 1968, 
Sharma 1974, Sharan 1978) 

The state of U P is spread in an area of 294411 square kilometres (Statistical 
Diary 1994) The total population of the state is of 1390331130 persons and thus it 
has the distinction of being the most populous state of the country The density of the 
population IS 471 persons per square kins On the north it is surrounded by ranges of 
the Himalayan Mountain, and therefore, it constitutes international boundaries with 
Nepal and Tibet It shares common boundaries in the east with another state of India 
i.e Bihar, further in the south with Madhj'a Piadesh, and in the west with Haryana, 
Delhi and Rajasthan Geographical and political importance of the state m the national 
scenario has videly been talked about The state has significantly contributed to the 
socio-political life of the country The fiist war of independence had started from 
Meerut m U P m the year 1857 and had subsequently spread over to various other 
places Allahabad has been the nei\ e centie of national, social and cultural movements 
Since Independence in 1947, the state has a unique distinction of producing seven out 
of twelve Piime Ministers of India namely, Pt Jawahar Lai Nehru, Smt Indira 
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Gandhi, Lai Bahadur Shastri, Rajeev Gandhi, Charan Singh, Chandra Shekhar and 
V.P. Singh In addition to this, U P had a long history of industrial production Textile 
manufacturing units such as British Cotton Corporation Limited (known as Lai Tmh 
MiUs), Muir Mills, Victoria Mills etc were set up in U P way back in 1867 Because 
of the establishment of such manufacturing units, Kanpur was given a nickname of 
the ‘Manchester of India’ After independence, this practice continues because of the 
unlimited supply of raw materials and work force drawn from its hinterland Likewise, 
Allahabad city was originally promoted as a centre of academic excellence, till 1947 
After independence, it emerged as a pioneering centre of industry and manufacturing 
processes because of the establishment of various manufacturing units such as Indian 
Telephone Industries, Raymonds, Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Triveni Structural Limited, 
Bharat Pumps and Compressor,s Limited, Hindustan Cables etc It is also the place of 
chemical industries like Dey’s Medical, Vaidyanath Ashrama, Pioneer Cycle Industries, 
Triveni Sheet Glass industries besides many other small ancilhary units 

2.2 Locale 

The study area is confined to the manufacturing industries which are chosen from two 
cities of U P VIZ Kanpur and Allahabad They are industrially prominent districts of 
the state and have a long tradition of urban-industrial culture 

2.2.1 Kanpur 

Kanpur city claims its importance of being the laigest city of the state It is 435 kms 
avay from Delhi, the national capital It is stretched over an area of 1065 square kms 
It lies on the main lailway from Pathankot to Calcutta The national highway No 2, 
1 e Grand Trunk Road also passes through the city These give it an added logistical 
advantage foi the tianspoit of goods, products and services The river trade also was 
very important at one point in the history and provided the cities distinct advantage 
for flourishing of trade The statistical figure of the census shows the dominance of 
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aaale population over female population (Statistical Handbook, 1996) 

Kanpur had no urban or industrial significance prior to 1857 (Newill,1909) Prior 
to 1857, it comprised of a few small villages During 1857 and 1914 some industrial 
development started taking place, primarily to cater to the needs of British soldiers. 
The military required boots, saddles and clothing, arms and ammunitions In order 
to fulfil the needs of the military outfit, some cotton mills and tanneries were set up 
in the city (Desai 1969) This marked the beginning of the industrialization process. 
British Cotton Corporation Ltd consisting of some textile units such as Lai Tmli 
MiUs, Victoria Mills, Muir Mills etc were set up in 1867 while Elgin Cotton spinning 
MiU was founded in 1880 A number of tanneries vere also set up during this period 
to manufacture leather boots etc for the militarj use Between 1915 to 1947 some 
additional manufacturing units were set up to produce fertilizers, heavy engineering 
goods, especially railwaj wagons which were later leplaced by Ordnance factory Local 
enterpreneurs were lured in establishing their companies to manufacture jute, cotton, 
sugar, light engineering goods and oils Among those enterpreneurs J K Group of 
companies became prominent and still continues its hold m the area 

.^Lfter achieving independence in 1947, more factories were set up The character- 
istic features of the factories established in post independence era are the specialized 
nature of production of goods such as electronic goods, chemicals, edible oils, spices, 
plastics etc These factories started hiring large number of trained and well groomed 
workers This has led to the rise in the population figure of Kanpur. In 1951, the 
total population of Kanpur was only seven lakhs while in 1971 it increased to 13 lakhs, 
approximately doubling the population in twenty jears In 1991, it became more than 
21 lakhs population This trend shows an exponential growth of the population of 
Kanpur in last forty years and studies co-relate this rise with the rise of the industrial 
activities (Sharan 1978, Newell 1996) The major class characteristics of Kanpur in- 
dustrial population aie two fold first, it comprises of two categories of population 
very rich persons as factory ovners, industrialists and big enterpreneurs and the indus- 
trial labour class which lacks in education, money and affluence Second, the ratio of 
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population of male as compared to female is much less (Awasthi 1985) According to 
1991 census it has a population of 3787134 persons of which 2068420 are males while 
1718714 are females (Census of India, 1991). 

2.2.2 Allahabad 

The city of Allahabad is one of the most ancient cities of India It is situated approx- 
imately 200 kms away from Kanpur and 627 kms away from the national capital city 
Delhi (Railway Timetable October, 1996) The total area of Allahabad district is 7261 
sq kms In terms of population it has a population of 3797033 persons Allahabad 
is also known by another name as Prayagaraja Prior to independence, the district 
was known more for its academic and administrative attributes Even today, it is con- 
sidered to be an important seat of education and learning (Chand 1969) It has the 
honour of producing many important political figures like Pt Jawahax Lai Nehru, Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, P Singh, Indira Gandhi, Rajeev Gandhi, Madan Mohan Malviya, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Murli Manohar Joshi etc Being an important political and 
educational centre of the state, Allahabad started acquiring a place on the Industrial 
map of the state after the Independence. Several small and large public and private 
industrial establishments have come into existence in recent times 

In the pre independence period, Swadeshi Cotton Mill was the only factory which 
attracted laige number of persons for employment Added to it, carpet weaving was 
another important cottage industry in the peripheial rural sectors which had gained 
importance After independence, ^arlous industrial activities related rvith stock rais- 
ing, wood cutting, glass work, manufactuiing of watches and clocks, hand carving on 
precious stones, jewels and gems, manufacturing of musical instruments and appliances 
etc started (Chand 1969) In the late 60’s and early 70’s many big industrial establish- 
ments have come into existence like Indian Telephone Industries, Bharat Pumps and 
Compressors Limited, Tiiveni Structural Limited, etc under the public sector Some 
additional industrial units have been set up by co-operative and private enterprises 
too They aie IFFCO, Hindustan Cables, General Electric Company, Dey’s Medicals, 
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Raymonds Textiles etc. Thus, m the last three decades, Allahabad had witnessed 
diversified nature of factories being set up by Government and private corporations 

Added to these, Allahabad has the High-Court of the state, some important Cen- 
tral Government Ofloices like Divisional Railway Manager’s Ofllce, Central Defence 
Accounts OflBce, Accountant General’s Office and important state government offices 
like Directorate of Education, Madhyamik Shiksha Parishad etc The Allahabad Um- 
versity, Regional Engineering College, Medical College, Defence Department and Ord- 
nance Factory have all employed a diversified kind of population. A large chunk of 
population belongs to the salaried class, self employed professionals, academicians, en- 
gineers politicians etc In recent times the category of working class has also emerged 
because of the establishment of various public and private manufacturing units 


2.3 Sample-Selection 


Sample-size is a very important aspect of any investigation Since both the districts 
are pretty large, extensive and scattered, it was decided to restrict the sample size to a 
manageable limit which was confined to three hundred respondents Enough care was 
taken to include representative units of the population in the samples of the study 

The Research Design 


Table 2 1 Type of Industrial Workers 


Oiganisation 

Manual Workers 

Non Manual Workers 

Total 

Private 

75 

75 

150 

Public 

75 

75 


Total 

150 

150 



At this stage it will be in the fitness of things to describe the technical proce- 
dures by which this study is to be conducted Since the research design has a com- 
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Murative framework, the units of investigation were selected which were comparable 
Two government controlled organizations and three in private ownership were selected 
assuming that government controlled orgamzations might have greater emphasis on 
following the organizational norms etc They have been further categorised as ‘mech- 
anistic’ and ‘orgamc’ orgamzations (for details see chapter III and IV) To bring m 
varieties, the units selected for the study are also divided on the basis of production 
For example, one unit Iffco is engaged in the production of fertilisers and is a privately 
owned unit The other unit Indian Telephone Industry (ITI) is engaged in the manu- 
facturing of telephone equipments and components is in the public sector Both units 
are in Allahabad Ema India is engaged in the manufacturing of induction heating 
eqmpments and is situated m Kanpur Ordnance factory of Kanpur is a pubhc sector 
umt, producing ammunitions for the army and Lohia Machines Limited, is a private 
owned organization engaged in the manufacturing of tw'o wheelor automobiles Using 
the indicators of Burns and Stalker, they have been categorized into ‘mechanistic’ and 
‘organic’ type of oigamzations Detailed study of these organizations is done m chapter 
III and IV 

2.4 Tools and Techniques of Data Collection 

In order to collect piiniary data from the lespondents, a semi structured schedule is pre- 
pared This schedule has a combination of close ended and open ended questions (See 
Appendix A) Infoimation are collected with the help of interviews, observation, scan- 
ning of office records etc Some additional information is collected thiough secondary 
sources such as census lecoids, status reports of the firms etc However, schedule is 
essentially the mam souice of data collection Information collected through other 
sources is used to supplement the data foi fuither discussion on various aspects of the 
problem The schedule is designed in such a manner that respondents do not have 
any hesitation in answeiing those questions Fust very general and common questions 
were asked which were followed by penetrating or opinion seeking questions These 
tjpe of questions are kept in the last section of the schedule The interview schedule 
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is prepared ia Hindi because it has to be administered on a population characterised 
by varying levels of awareness such as illiterate, semi-hterate and literate. Interview- 
schedule IS divided into five major sections personal data, family-data, occupational 
data, recreational data and mobihty pattern data Each section had 10 -12 close ended 
questions along with 3- 4 open ended questions These questions focussed on one 
particular aspect and tried to elicit infoimation through a cross checking method 

Before finalizing the schedule, a pilot study is conducted and the schedule is 
pretested on 40 persons, care is taken not to include these persons in the total samples 
of the study. It is administered on a purposively selected cross section of the pop- 
ulation Based on their responses, certain modifications were done in the final form 
of schedule After this process, the schedule is admimstered on the respondents for 
collecting the primary information 

Respondents were approached through the personnel department of the organisa- 
tion Before administering the schedule, rapport is established and a friendly, informal 
and cordial atmosphere is created Each interview used to take half an hour time and 
the respondents weie taken into confidence by assuring them of strict confidentiality of 
their conversation and purely academic utilization of the information The indepth in- 
terviews and subsequent observation were helpful in providing insights to comprehend 
respondents concern The analyses of the compiled information are presented in the 
forthcoming chapters 

2.5 Duration of Data Collection 

The entire period of data collection is from August 1995 to December 1996 The data 
collection period is spread out in two phases The first phase started m August 1995 
and lasted till Maich 1996 In this phase the piimary data are collected from various 
workers of different manufacturing units of Kanpur and Allahabad The second phase 
of data collection started from March 1996 and lasted till December 1996 During this 
phase, documents and office records were scanned to collect background information 
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from various secondary sources, the directorate of industries, Labour Commissioner’s 
Office and the hbraries etc 

2.6 Analysis of Data 

After data collection, researcher turns to the task of analyzing them. The analysis 
of data reqmres a number of closely related operations such as coding, making the 
typologies, finding out the possible relationships between the responses and the statis- 
tical inferences etc The responses obtained from the respondents were coded by using 
a code procedure (Goode and Hatt 1989) After coding, data in the form of numerical 
sjunbols were fed into the computer with the help of dbase III and were later converted 
to an Ascii file This transformed data was thus analyzed by using Statistical Package 
for Social Sciences (SPSS) After getting the averages etc some sophisticated anal- 
yses of data were earned out to find out the associational relationship between few 
independent and dependent variables 

2.7 Field Experiences 

During the field work, many problems were faced by the investigator One of the biggest 
problems was of gaining an entry into the factories Initially the private industries were 
reluctant m permitting the leseaicher to conduct the operation of data collection at 
their factory sites With persistent effort, this hurdle was overcome and later on, the 
data collection process became a smooth operation Second major problem is that of 
convincing the respondents of the academic use of the study This problem was a big 
irritant in the private organizations where the workers considered the investigator to 
be a ploy on part of the management for eliciting and extracting their feelings and 
intentions However, after couple of days of stay with them in the vicinity of the 
organization, the process of data collection became smooth and trouble fiee due to the 
rapport established with the woikeis 



2.8 Measurements 


In the present study, four scales are evolved to measure certain quahtative aspects. 
These scales are Socio-Economic Status, Aspiration, Commitment and Life-chances 
scale. Steps involved in formulatmg these scales have been elucidated m the following 
paragraphs 

2.8.1 Measurement of Socio-Economic Status Scale 

Assuming that considerable differences will be found among the respondents partic- 
ularly in their age, income, education, family background and thus in their socio- 
economic status, it became essential to de\elop a proper scale which could enable the 
researcher to show the extent of differences For this purpose, a socio-economic status 
scale (SES) which was developed by Sharan (1978) has been used Sharan’s SES scale 
was a modified version of Kuppusvamy’s SES scale (Kuppuswamy 1962) His scale 
was based on only three indicators, they vere education, occupation and income, while 
Sharan’s scale was based on four indicators, education, income, occupation and caste 
Kuppuswamy’s scale had been modified by Sharan because in Indian society individ- 
uals’ status cannot be ascertained unless caste indicator is used This methodological 
rationale as suggested by Sharan looks to be more apt for the present analysis Thus, 
the SES scale developed foi the piesent study comprised of four indices income, educa- 
tion, occupation and caste For the index of income a 5 point scale was developed (see 
Appendix B) The income earned by the individual respondent were then divided into 
three categories ‘high’, ‘medium’, and ‘low’ The cutting points were decided upon by 
calculating the mean score Thus, the cutting points were 1000/= or less per month 
for the low income, and Rs 4000/= or more for the high income In this way, in- 
come categories 1 and 2 had come into low income group, 3 as the medium income 
gxoup and 4 and 5 into the high income group (see Appendix B) Similarly, educational 
achievements of the respondents vere measured by years of formal education put in by 
a respondent in an educational institution and the scale was divided into three cate- 
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gories ‘high’, ‘medium’ and ‘low’ The cutting points here too were decided upon by 
calculating the mean score Thus the cutting points were upto 8 years of formal school 
or less - low educational achievement and graduation and above high In this way, 
three educational categories were made- 1 and 2 m the low level educational category, 
3 and 4 into medium level educational category, and 5 and 6 were placed in the high 
level educational category (see Appendix B). 

In India no rank order of occupation is made out Thus, for rating occupational 
status, we had to seek the help of some judges We found that Kuppuswamy’s rating 
of occupations was rather subjective and arbitrary To avoid possible bias, we asked 
five j'udges to give their ratings of different occupational categories impartially and 
obj’ectively to which the respondents belonged The cutting points of the occupational 
categories are elucidated m Appendix (Appendix B) Similarly, we sought the help 
of other set of five judges for ranking the status of the castes The caste ranking 
procedure is detailed out in the Appendix (see Appendix B) Utmost care was taken 
in the selection of the judges Only those persons were selected as judges who were 
acquainted with the intricacies of the hieraichical structure of the caste in the area of 
study Thus, using the judges on occupation and caste combined with Sharan’s method 
for ranking income and education, we assigned numerical scores to the i espouses of each 
respondent on the four separate scales Taking total score into account, we classified the 
respondents into three -‘high’, ‘medium’ and ‘low’ SES categories which were decided 
after calculating the mean score and the quartiles of the total scores The sample cases 
which fell in the first quaitile were placed in the low SES category, those in the second 
quartile were placed in the medium category In the fourth quartile there were very 
few cases, hence we combined the third and fourth quartiles to form a single category 
of high SES (see Appendix B) 

2.8.2 Measurement of Aspiration 

Since the study aims at focussing on the tiends of class- structuration, an attempt 
has been made to quantify and to measuie a few qualitative attributes Aspiration 
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for self and aspiration for children were two such t}T)es of attributes On the basis of 
observations during the field work, it was decided to take the following four indicators 
for measuring the levels of aspiration To determine the degree and extent of the 
respondents aspiration for self, the undermentioned items were taken into consideration 

1 Occupational Preference 

2 Item purchasing capacity 

3 Saving patterns 

4 Investment and asset building 

The occupational preference of the respondents was measured on a 8 point scale 
Likewise, a list of certain items was given to the respondents and they were asked 
to mark their preferences/ scores on a scale of 1-8 On the issue of saving pattern, 
the respondents who were in the habit of purchasing were given 1 point, investing 2 
points and depositing 3 points On the last item of investment and asset building, the 
respondents were assigned scores from 1-8 depending upon their preferences Thus, the 
total score ranged from 4-8 Those vho secured 4 points were placed in the category 
of ‘less aspired’, 4-6 points ‘moderately aspired’ and 7-8 points ‘highly aspired’ 
Thus the scale of aspiiation was divided into thiee major categories- less aspired, 
moderately aspired and highly aspiied Likewise, to asses the extent of aspiration for 
the dependents, the follow ing three items are used 

1 Willingness to educate children 

2 Professional career plan for their dependents 

3 Strategies adopted for fulfilment of the career plans 

For all the above items 1 point was given to positive response, and zero to each 
negative response The total score ranged from 0-3 Those who seemed upto 1 point 
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were placed in the category of ‘less aspired’, those who secured 2 points were placed m 
the category of ‘moderately aspired’ and the respondents who secured three points were 
placed m the category of ‘highly aspired’ Thus, the scale of dependents aspiration was 
prepared which was divided into three categories -least aspired, moderately aspired 
and highly aspired 

2.8.3 Measurement of Commitment 

This study wishes to examine the relationship between the aspect of ‘commitment’ and 
upward mobihty among the industrial workers For examining the extent of the impact 
of commitment, it became essential to develop a measurement using some questions of 
the schedule which point towards the aspect of commitment A scale of commitment 
was prepared on the response pattern of the following questions 

1 Working Condition 

2 Interpersonal relationship 

3 Satisfaction wuth the working condition such as wages, benefits etc 

4 Nature of Authority 

5 Decision making power 

For each of these questions zero point was assigned for negative response and 
one point was assigned for each positive response The total score ranged from 0-10 
Those who seemed upto 3 point were placed in the category of ‘reluctant’, those who 
secured between 4-7 points weie placed in the categoiy of ‘devoted’ and the respondents 
who secured between 8-10 points were placed in the category of ‘consecrated’ workers 
Thus, the scale of commitment was piepaied w'hich was divided into three categories 
-reluctant, devoted and conseciated woikeis 
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2.8.4 Measurement of Life-Chances 

This study wishes to examine the relationship between the aspect of ‘life-chances’ 
(Weberian notion) with upward mobility among the industrial workers For examining 
the extent of the impact of life-chances, it became essential to develop a measurement 
using some questions of the schedule which point to the aspect of life- chances There 
were sixteen questions m the schedule (see hfe-chances section of the schedule given in 
the Appendix A) and the questions were divided on five major items as follows: 

1 Nature of market situation such as wages, benefits, relationship etc 

2 Extent of influence of Family Connection 

3 Nature of Work Situation 

4 Material rewards at work 

5 Life style 

Thus a scale of life-chances was made consisting of the above five items For 
all questions one point was given to positive response and zeio point to each negative 
response The total point ranged from 0-5 Those who secured 0-1 point were placed in 
the category of ‘devoid of life-chances’, those who secured upto three points w'ere placed 
in the categoiy of ‘moderately exposed to life-chances’ and those who secured between 
4-5 points weie placed in the category of ‘highly exposed to life chances’ Thus the 
scale of respondents was divided into three major categories deprived of hfe-chances, 
moderately benefitted by hfe-chances and highly benefitted by life chances 

2.9 Organization of Chapters 

The piesent woxk is divided into eight chapteis Fust chapter deals wuth the Introduc- 
tion m which the need of the study has been conceptualized An extensive literature 
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survey has been given in this chapter to develop the major obj'ectives and the hjTiothe- 
ses of the study along with the theoretical-framework The second chapter deals with 
the research design of the study In this chapter, the tools and techniques of data 
collection has been elucidated and the procedure adopted for analyzing the data has 
been detailed out The industrial work organizations i e factories of the study have 
been divided into two major categories, they are ‘Mechanistic’ and ‘Orgamc’ orgam- 
zationS Mechamstic type of Organizations along with respondents socio demographic 
profile is presented in the third chapter This chapter includes characteristic features 
of the orgamzations, geographical location, manpower strength of the organization etc 
The chapter also presents the respondents educational, income, age and other demo- 
graphic attributes. The profile of the Organic type of organization along with the 
socio-demographic profile of the respondents has been elucidated in the fourth chap- 
ter In this chapter, the educational, income, age and certain other attributes of the 
respondents have been elucidated which had important bearing on the topic of investi- 
gation Fifth chapter aims at explaining the level of job satisfaction and commitment 
among the industrial workers of the study Occupational aspirations of the workers are 
also discussed m the same chapter The sixth chapter presents the differential trends 
of mobility visible among the respondents of the ‘Mechanistic’ and ‘Organic’ type of 
orgamzations Seventh chapter deals with the life-chances and the process of class 
structuration taking place among the industrial woikers of contemporary Indian soci- 
ety Finally, the eighth chapter contains the conclusions and the highlighting features 
of the study Suggestions for further research is also presented in this chapter along 
with the recommendations for policy inteiventions 



Chapter 3 


Profile of Mechanistic Type of 
Organizations and Respondents’ 
Socio-Demographic Features 


3.1 Mechanistic Organizations 


The previous chapter dealt with the research design of the study This chapter aims at 
presenting the profile features of ‘mechanistic’ organization along with the socio demo- 
graphic profile of the respondents emploj ed in these t3^pe of organizations The notion 
of ‘mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ organizations is propounded by two British scholars Tom 
Burns and G M Stalker Their finding is based upon their study of twenty Scottish 
firms which were engaged in the manufacturing of electronic products The scholars 
were interested in understanding the bureaucratic structure of the firms Their finding 
is famous for identifying a distinction between diffeient types of w'ork situation. Study- 
ing the attributes of the different industries e g engineering, fibres, electronics goods 
etc , Bums and Stalker illustrated that when change in the environment becomes the 
order of the day, changing technological and market conditions pose new problems and 
challenges To cope v ith these, open and flexible type of work organization is required 
While in another kind of environment, inaiket conditions may be more rigid for vhich 
patteinised system of control or management, i e ‘mechanistic’ orgamzation is needed 
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Burns and Stalker’s conclusion that it is possible to identify a continuum of or- 
gamzational firms from rigid/specified to flexible/open system of management The 
proposition of ‘mechanistic’ to ‘organic’ organizations to deal with changing environ- 
ments, received support from various other studies conducted in the western countries 
(Etziom- 1995) 

Table 3 1 Profile of Mechanistic Orgamzations 



Indicators 

Mechanistic Orgamzation 


Nature of Environment 

stable and rigid 

Hierarchical structure of control 

Low degree of vaxiabihty 

Rigid rules 

Formal work- atmosphere 

2 

Organization of work 

Clearly defined jobs in hierarchical patterns 
Jobs defined according to functional needs 
Goals and targets are decided by top rung 
Assigned tasks are earned out by operatives 

3 

Nature of Authority 

Domineering authorities 

Hierarchy is based on years of experience, 
controlling abihty, and admimstrative 
competence 

4 

Communication 

Vertical and selective communication 
Rigid Instructions 

Paiticipation of all employees is not 
solicited 

5 

Nature of Commitment 

Partial commitment 

Committed to assigned roles 

Loyalty and obedience is important 

Little feeling of organizations well being 
Accountability is less 


Source Based on Burns and Stalker (1960) 


However, in India, not many sociological studies have been conducted to under- 
stand the impoitance of theoretical propositions suggested by Burns and Stalker They 
have characteiized the distinction between ‘mechanistic’ and ‘oiganic’ organizations on 
following five different indicators (see table 3 1) 
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1 Nature of Environment 
2. Nature of Organization 
3 Nature of Authority 

4. Communication Style 

5. Nature of Comnutment 

3.1.1 Nature of Environment 

In ‘mechanistic’ organization, the environment is very formaJ and strict rules and regu- 
lations are made to adhere to The atmosphere in such organization is stable and rigid 
Formal control is characterized by a rigid hierarchical structure of control where opera- 
tions are divided into various departments, sections etc In these departments different 
tasks are performed by designed norms and frequent changes are not allowed That is 
why, in ‘mechanistic’ organizations the work atmosphere is very formal in nature and 
IS marked by low degiee of variability The rules to control the workers environment 
are made in the form of statutes i\hich are rigid in nature Hence, no deviation is per- 
mitted in them without involving the Chairman and Board of Directors This results 
in extreme kind of rigidity and stagnation Consequently, the organization becomes 
very static and lacks in dynamism 

3.1.2 Nature of Organization 

In ‘mechanistic’ organizations, the work is orgamzed in a designed manner which de- 
marcates and predefines minute details of operations Within the organization, tasks 
are performed by indniduals following the rank and order principle In them, the 
important task of fixing the taiget of production and increase in consumer/user de- 
mands etc. lest with the top lungs of the hierarchy The lower rungs carry out only 
the assigned tasks without being involved in the major issues of wmrk organization 
Hierarchy is well defined in these organizations 
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3.1.3 Nature of Authority 

With regard to authority, hierarchical rung of ‘mechanistic’ organizations is made on 
the basis of experience, controlling ability and admimstrative competence According 
to authors, there are five types of work resting in the hands of authorities these are di- 
recting, controlling, co-ordinating, innovation and planning (Burns and Stalker 1994) 
The upper rungs of the hierarchy share and shoulder tremendous amount of respon- 
sibihty for decision making They have to be well versed in all t\pes of activities- 
innovation, planmng, co-ordination, controlling and directing Howe\er, mnovations, 
planning and directions are in the hands of higher rungs of management and they can- 
not be performed by any other person, while co-ordination and control can be done 
with the help of the lower rung management In ‘mechamstic’ orgamzations, higher 
rung management is very dominating and the decision making power is totally central- 
ized in their hands The bosses are not easily accessible to their subordinates This 
makes the hierarchical structure of authority rigid and static in those organization 

3.1.4 Communication Style 

Communication is defined as a social process by which contact is established between 
two persons In industrial organizations, it is meant to bring men together so that 
they may attain organizational ends With the help of effective communication in the 
industrial organizations, the designed goals are to be achieved in the shortest possible 
time This is achieved through an intei-personal process of sending and receiving 
symbols with specific meaning attached to them It results in promoting exchange of 
information and developing relationship among personnels who are constantly engaged 
in pursuing the objectives of the organization 

In ‘mechanistic’ organization, the nature of communication is supposedly formal 
It is assumed that messages flow in three directions downwards, upwards and paral- 
lel The downward messages consist piimaiily of information which is necessaiy for 
any staff to cairy out then noimal work, such as policies, targets, orders and requests 
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ehich are passed down from the highest bureaucracy to the appropriate level Up- 
ward messages are generally establishment reports, material requests and complaints 
hdeways messages are among different department heads/chiefs for deciding an action 
)lan, projects, attending to complaints etc Because of this formalized atmosphere, 
he participation of every employee is restricted and very limited in the oiganizational 
ictivities Orders are given from the higher ranks to the lower As a result it is said 
hat the communication in ‘mechanistic’ organizations is vertical or one vay The e\- 
stence of feedback or control system makes it mandatory foi the opeiatnes to mfoim 
.heir higher authorities about the state of the operation and the difficulties that aie 
mcountered They are also supposed to make their recommendations foi its solutions 
<eeping the above discussion in view, it can be concluded that communication channel 
n ‘mechanistic’ organization is formal, iigid, vertical and very selectne 

3.1.5 Nature of Commitment 

It has been stated that ‘mechanistic’ organizations are formal in natuie and adhere to 
rigid hierarchical authority The jobs are defined strictly on the basis of hieiaichical 
patterns and authorities are domineering All these factors lesult m attaching gieatei 
importance and prestige to internal knowledge, experience and skill These attiibutes 
in the ‘mechanistic’ organization lead to partial commitment among the employees 
as they get concerned with then assigned jobs only Whatecei task is assigned to 
an individual, he is obliged to complete it The emplojees in those oiganizations 
lack common-sense geneial knowledge, expeiience and skills Hence thc^ attach moie 
importance to loyalty and obedience This is the tool which they considei impoitant to 
survive in that organization Their energies are not directed tonaids tin' betterment of 
the organization, rather appeasement of bosses for personal gams Among them theie 
is little feeling of organization’s veil being All these conditions result m decieasiiig 
their commitment to work Hence, we can conclude, that ‘mechanistic’ oigani/ations 
aie marked bj paitial commitment to assigned jobs, loyaltj and obedience ton aids the 
hierarchy and lack of accountability 
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iighway it employed about 4500 workmen and 500 officers This oiganization has t^^o 
nanufacturmg divisions, one for the manufacture of transmission equipment and othei 
*or the telephone instruments It also has an R & D division for design and devel- 
opment of new products and for technical support to production actn ities Since its 
nception in 1971 the unit has shown a steady growth rate To meet the incieased de- 
mands of DOT (Department of Telecommunications) and other customeis the Unit has 
launched an expansion and modernization of existing product range An mtioduction 
of new products based on design finalised by ITI and R &; D and selected technology 
imports has also been initiated The industrial relations in the unit vas vei} coidial 
[t had four registered unions functioning m the unit In oidei to ha\e a health} and 
peaceful industrial atmosphere the management came forward with the idea of OXE 
INDUSTRY ONE UNION The idea w^as welcomed bj the employees and after haMug 
a secret ballot in the year 1993 the Mazdoor Sangh emerged to be the most popular 
union As a result the three unions got deregistered and weie dissolved 

Regarding the recruitment pattern, organization one and two diew officers on the 
basis of an All India competition Middle level and lower le^el functionaries weie re- 
cruited following government regulations and thus man} a times competence ef^lclenc^ 
and ability had to be compromised The work en\iionment m both the oiganizations 
was found to be ver} formal The lules and regulations weie in opeiation since the 
inception of the oiganization In the process of time, the rules and regulations ha\e 
become very rigid and no modifications have been made The oiganization was stable 
and characterized by rigid hierarchical structure of control E\ei} operation m the 
organization was done under the supervision of a supervisor The chain of oiieiatioiis 
was divided into various sections and departments and was \eii lengthy In these sec- 
tions, sub-sections and departments different tasks weie peifoimed b} designed nouns 
and changes within them were not permissible without taking prior appioial from the 
concerned authoiities It was noticed that owing to these reasons the work atmosphere 
became very formal and wns marked by low degree of \aiiablity The rigid statutes of 
the organization resulted in bringing extieme kind of routmization and stagnation in 
the organizations 
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With regard to organization of work, it was found that organization one and ti^o 
iesigned work in a meticulous manner which predefined the minute details of the job 
^nk and order principle in the organization was strictly followed in matteis pei taming 
,o job assignment and performance Important tasks rested with the highei lungs of 
he organization Lower rung of the organization carried out assigned tasks which had 
ittle importance Hierarchy was well defined and was strictly adheied to 

With regard to authority, it was found that both organizations had a hieraichical 
itiucture of centialized authority The impoitant tasks of direction, contiol planning 
nnovation and co-ordmation rested with the higher echelons of the management The 
.ask of co-ordination and control were delegated to the lower lungs paitiallv It was 
bund that the higher rung management was very dominating and indiffeieiit to the 
ower rungs The hieiaichy of authoiity w'as totally centialized in then hands The 
oigher management w'as not easily accessible to the lowei rungs of the management 

The style of communication m organization one and two w'as found to be \eitical 
and selective It was noticed that communication Slowed m two diiections only up- 
wards and downwards In laie cases it also moved sideways Instiuctions oi oideis weie 
issued from the top to bottom and the concerned depaitments w'eie asked to execute 
them without laising an\ cjuestion or fuss Upw'aid messages weie noinialh establish- 
ment reports, material requests and complaints Sidew'ays communu atioii took place 
betw'een different depaitments, functions oi people of the same levcds in the oigani- 
zation Because of this foimal communication system, consultation liaiclh took place 
among different levels 

With relation to commitment, it w'as obser\ed that by and laige all eiuploiees 
were not committed to their organization Commitment w^as only restricted to then 
assigned roles Conseciuently, the employees used to peifoim then tasks m a seiy 
mechanical manner Thej lacked m feeling of belongingness, hence the oigaiiizational 
welfare, profit and well being w'eie completely ignored by them After expediting then 
assigned duties, they ne\er used to worry about anything else Einploiees attachr>d 
more nnpoitance to showniig loyalty and obedience to their immediate bosses liecause 
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they always helped them for their survival m the organization lathei than de^ eloping 
skills and proficiency As a result of all these, jobs were earned out by them in a 
mechanical manner, with little or no commitment to the organization 

The characteristic features of the twin orgamzations which had been elucidated 
above fit m the ciiteria of ‘mechanistic’ organization as suggested by Bums and Stalker 
In the above organizations there existed a specialized division of labour The lights and 
duties of each employee were precisely defined In both the organizations it was found 
that there was a hiei archie structure of control, authority and communication Inter- 
action between members of the concern (oiganization) was vertical In othei words, 
interaction took place between the immediate superiors and the suboidinates Special- 
ized tasks weie co-ordinated by a management hierarchy w’hich directed opeiations and 
initiated decisions Because of the vertical communication instiuctions flowed down- 
wards through a chain of commands Response from the suboidinates nioced upw-aid 
and was processed by vaiious levels m the organizational hierarchy befoie it i cached 
the top These oiganizations insist on loyalty to the concern and obedience to supeiiois 
as a condition of membership Each individual m the oiganization w’as held lesponsible 
for discharging his assigned duties and nothing more The overall atmosphere of the 
oiganization was foimal in nature 

3.2 Socio Demographic Features of the Respondents 

After presenting the features of the ‘mechanistic’ type of oiganizations it would lie pei- 
tinent to present the demogiaphic features of its respondents The critical lole plaved 
by the the socio-demogiaphic background of aiij' indnidual in the shaping and forma- 
tion of his career cannot be underestimated In this section, we propose to elucidate 
the general chaiacteiistics of the respondents m the ‘mechanistic’ tjpe of organization 
with a view' to bring out the diffeiences between the samples of manual and non man- 
ual woikeis The socio-demogiaphic background plays a decisive role m deteiiniinug 
the caieer-oiientation of an indnidual Tins statement can be supported bv citing the 
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follo-wmg lines of Bendict ‘Most people are plastic to the moulding foice of the soci- 
ety into which they are born’ (Benedict 1934) Fromm (1947) too has suppoited the 
statement of Ruth Bendict by stating that man’s nature, his passion and anxieties aie 
a cultural product Therefore, it is natural to pay greater attention on the backgiound 
of the respondents 

In 01 del to understand the background of the respondents the following aspects 
are chosen for greater elucidation 

1 Location (urban-rural) 

2 Caste 

3 Age 

4 Education 

5 Technical Education 

6 Occupation 

7 Inc ome 

8 SES categories 

The demogiaphic attiibutes are piesented m the above mentioned aspects Ijecause 
these help individuals in foiming then gioups The puipose of this section is to ac cpiamt 
oui selves vith the impoitant socio-demogiaphic chaiactenstics of the lospondents 

3.2.1 Location Distribution (Urban / Rural) 

Studies conducted in India emphasize that iieisons came to citj in seau h of eniphn meut 
fioni luial aieas (Gadgil 1971) They weie diiven by the imbalances betvcv'ii men and 
natuial lesources 
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Table 3 2 Location Distribution of the Respondents 

N=150 


Native Place 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Village 

60 

46 

Towm 

65 

48 

City 

25 

16 

Total 

150 

100 


Analysis of data in table 3 2 shows that around 46 per cent of the lespoiidents 
come fiom rural backgiound and they still maintain a strong link with then Milages 
While around 64 per cent of the respondents come from urban units i e towns and cities 
and then per centage was 16 per cent and 48 per cent respectively This inclic ates that 
majoiity of respondents are coming from urban centres It is mteiestiug to suggest that 
similai observations v'ere made by various other studies (Gisbeit 1972 Shaima 1979) 
conducted tlnee decades eailier The trend which started setting in the eaih peiiod 
of post-independence due to paucity of employment in rural areas is still coiitmunig in 
moie a vigoious mannei with lespect to the industrial woikers (Sheth 1969 \ aid 1965 
Shaian 1978, Shaima 1978) 

Xoted histoiian Habib has pointed out that during British rule people migiated 
fiom the Milages to the commercial centres (Habib 1963) Howies er, lecciit studies show 
that Mllageis aie migiating from Milages to e-ven nearby urban centres (Lambeit 1963 
Shaian 1978) To some extent this trend is Msible among the lespondouts of this stud} 


too 
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Table 3 3 Age Composition of the Respondents 

N=150 


Age 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Young 
(21 to 35) 

59 

39 

Middle 
(36 to 50) 

70 

47 

Old 

21 

14 

(51 to 60) 



Total 

150 

100 00 


3.2.2 Age Composition 

The age composition of lespondents as suggested m table 3 3 leveals a \Mde laiige of 
age staitmg fiom 21 to 60 jears The \aiious age gioups have been classified into 
three categoiies i e young age from 21 to 35 yeais middle age fioin 3G to 50 \eais 
and old age fiom 51 to 60 years No lespoiidents aie found to be below the age of 21 
jears oi above the age of 60 yeais Table leveals that more than 39 pei cent of the 
lespondents belong to the }Oung age categoiy of 21 -35 yeais While 47 pei cent ot 
the lespondents aie in the middle age gioup i e 36 \ears to 50 yeais and onh 14 pei 
cent of the lespondents aie in the old age category i e 51 years to CO jeais Thus, the 
table suggests that in mechanistic t\pe of oiganization an ovei whelming majoiit} of 
lespondents is m the young oi middle age categories The table fuitliei io\eals that b} 
and laige the a\eiage age of industiial woikeis is 34 5 yeais winch appioximateh also 
confiims the findings of othei .studies Foi example, Lambeit (1963) who studied the 
mdustiial woikeis of Ahmedabad had lepoited the a\eiage age of his ic'spondents as 
32 4 yeais Similai findings w'eie also lepoited by Shaian (1978) and Shaima (1979) 
The a\ciage age of then lespondents was loughly 33 jears A similah studj couclucted 
b\ Shaima (1978) also came to the similai finding Theiefoie, it can bo concluded that 
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the age composition of the workforce has not changed over the period It is luteiestmg 
to point out that even regional variation also is unable to show any impact on the age 
composition of the industrial workers 

3.2.3 Caste Composition 

After making a close perusal of literature we can infei that caste in India affected 
the supply of laboui in the early period of industrialisation Lainbeit (19G3) Sliaima 
(1979), Rao (1972) came out with the findings that different caste group voikers were 
found among the industrial laboui force Caste groups of India is considered to be an 
endogamous gioup having strict rules of endogamj and inter dining HoweAei in oui 
study we have combined various castes depending upon then ranking m the census 
as one group Therefore the respondents belonging to various caste groups hase been 
clubbed into one macro group as suggested by the Census Reports (GOI Census 1991) 
for the sake of making a comparative analysis Balmiki, Chamar, Dhobi Koii Gadeiia 
Dom, Kevat and Pasi base been grouped under the category of the lov castes Badliai. 
Yadav, Kurmi, Kushwaha, Nai, Vishvakarma and Kumhai have been put m the cate- 
goi> of the medium caste Likewise Rajput Banna Kayastha Kliatn and Biahimn 
have been put together in the category of high caste By making these categoiies one 
can make conclusive statement with great ease 

The present table shows that the high caste constitutes 38 per cent of the total 
voik force It is because the government organisations have a stipulation to piovide 
jobs on compeiisatoij grounds In ‘mechanistic’ organisations there was tieinendous 
piessuie on the management to provide jobs to the persons on compeiisaton giounds 
whose lands were acquired during the process of establishment of the oigamzation This 
finding w^as substantiated m the ‘mechanistic’ oiganizations when it was discoM'ied that 
persons whose lands w'eie acquiied duiing the establishment of the oigamzation wcie 
actually pio\ icled jobs on compensatory giounds Incidently, the persons thus lec luited 
weie mostly Biahmms and Rajputs fioin the high land owuiing classes Because of then 
affluence and political contacts they got themsehes compensated foi then land by 
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Table 3 4 Caste Composition of the Respondents 

N=150 


Caste categories * 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Hindus 

Low caste 
(Balmiki, Chamar, 
Dhobi, Kori,Pasi, 
Gaderia, Dom, 
Kevat) 

55 

37 

Medium cast 
(Badhai, Yadava, 
Kurmi, Kumhar, 
Vishvakarma, Nai, 
Kushwaha) 

38 

25 

High caste 
(Rajput, Kayastha, 
Khatri and Brahmin) 

57 

38 

Total/ per cent age 

150 

100 00 


finding a job for themselves Some other persons also, not falling under this categoi} 
utilised their political contacts to get placement in those organizations Only a small 
peicentage of 25 per cent of the respondents belonged to the categoi j of middle caste 
vorkeis High caste workers in ‘mechanistic’ organizations constituted 38 pei cent only 
Thus, we see that the situation in post independence India has improved (onsideiabh 
in the mdustiial sector Iriespective of caste and creed, the industiial sector has been 
growing steadily 

Now here a pertinent question can be raised as to whj the lepresentation of high 
castes is greater than that of the medium oi the low castes'^ In India, because of 
large scale unemployment and scant emploj ment opportunities, the supplj of laboui 
force IS higher than the demand Under these conditions, the high caste gioups vho 
in majority of cases have some amount of landed property also, exercise then powei to 
entei into the labour market On the contrary, the loi\ castes are chiniiiated from the 
industrial employment because they lack resources vliich are a result of then illiteiacy 
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and backwardness Similar finding is reported by Harris (1982) who studied the south 
Indian labour market in Coimbatore In our study the findings re^'eal that the pei 
centage of low caste w’orkers is comparatively higher in comparision to the woikers of 
Ahmedabad industries This study reports that inspite of their illiteiacj- and back- 
wardness, the lower caste has been given enough opportunities to join the industrial 
employment (Lambert 1963) 

3.2.4 Education Distribution 

The organizations selected for the study used different t}pes of technologies and a 
minimum standard of education for gaining entry into them In the era of indus- 
trialization and globalization, education plays crucial role m occupational and social 
mobility Education is a process of transmission of knowledge, socio-cultuial heritage 
and social values It is also a source of modernization and change The findings of 
Lambert (1963) and Sharma (1979) state that the Indian Industrial voikei has moved 
far ahead of the traditional times and can no longer be considered as static stagnant 
and illiterate Our findings also levealed similar type of results 

Table 3 5 Educational Level of the Respondents 

N=150 


Educational categories 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Low 

(8 } ears of formal 
education) 

66 

44 

Medium 

(more than 8 years 
but less than 12 
\ ears of formal edu ) 

56 

37 

High 

(moie than 12 years 
of formal education) 

28 

19 

Total /Percentage 

150 

100 
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From the table, it is evident that the per cent age of respondents who had low ed- 
ucation vas 44 per cent which is closely followed b} the percentage of the respondents 
ha\ mg more than 8 years but less than 12 years of formal education These respondents 
are put in the category of medium educated respondents and their pei cent age was 37 
Finally the per centage of respondents who had obtained more than 12 }eais of educa- 
tion was 19 per cent and they were put in the category of highly educated respondents 
With diversification of industries, using diflPerent tj’pes and levels of technologj a cer- 
tain level of education is required in order to get recruited into an industry Theiefoie, 
in our studj w’e found that an overw'helming majority of respondents (82 pei cent) had 
minimum of eight years of formal education in the ‘mechanistic’ organization This 
reveals that none of the respondents w-as illiterate, w'hich to some extent is a point 
worth noting Many studies conducted in 1970’s and 1980’s have reported presence of 
laige number of illiterate industiial workers (Sharan 1978 Shaima,1979) 

3.2.5 Technical Education 

This stud} reveals that a good number of industrial workers are technicalh educated 
too ludusti} m modern India is in a position to employ educated iiieinbeis of the 
society Some workers had received technical education of either certificate oi diploma 
lecels The number of respondents w'ho had obtained diploma wa,s 31 pei cent and 
that of certificate was 4 per cent Apart fioin this 16 per cent of the lespondeiits did 
appienticeship and tiaming The details are evident from the table gi\en below 

3.2.6 Income Distribution 

Income is one of the \eiy important socio-economic ^allables It is the souice of 
Inlihood and subsistence for the human beings It is a pioxiniatc' factor of social 
influence and hence pla}S a crucial role in aspiration and life chances 

Fiom the table it is evident that majoiit} of respondents are in the middle income 
group The} constitute 47 per cent and their income range from Rs 2001 to 4000 It is 
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Table 3 6 Teclmical education of tbe respondents 

N=150 


Technical education 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Apprentice 

24 

16 

Diploma 

47 

31 

Certificate 

4 

3 

Other 

2 

1 

No technical education 

73 

49 

Total Percentage 

150 

100 


Table 3 7 Income distribution of the respondents 

N=150 


Category 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Low Income 
(Less than Rs 2000) 

68 

45 

Medium Income 
(Rs 2001-4000) 

71 

47 

High Income 
(Rs 4001 and above) 

11 

8 

Total 

150 

100 


follo^^ed b\ low income gioups v^hich constitute 45 per cent In the lo\\ income gioup 
the income of the woikeis langed below Rs 2000 The pei centage of lespoiideiits 
belonging to high income gioup constitute only 8 per cent 

3.2.7 Occupational Distribution 

Fiom the table it is e\ ident that the Manual workers constitute 40 pei ( eiit of total work 
force Those manual workers are having little oi inadequate education and iioimalh 
cany out non specialized tasks within the organization Non Manual woikois are those 
woikeis who ha\e sufficient education and cany out specialized oi senn specialized 





Table 3 8 Occupational structure of the respondents 

N=150 
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Categories 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Manual 

60 

40 

Non Manual 

90 

60 

Total 

150 

100 


tasks within the organization Usually they have training legaidmg the job to which 
they are hired 


3.2.8 Socio-Economic Status 

Aftei classifying the w'orkers in two broad categories it becomes pertinent foi us to make 
a SES category also The SES scale w^as prepaied by taking five vaiiables into account 
The details regarding the piepaiation of the scales have ahead} been discussed m the 
Chapter Two 


Table 3 9 SES of the respondents 

X=150 


SES Category 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Low 

48 

32 

Medium 

43 

29 

High 

59 

39 

Total 

150 

100 


Fiom the table above it can be iiifeiied that 39 per cent lespoiidoiits belonged to 
the high SES category follow^ed by low SES wdiich has 32 per cent Only 29 pei ciuit 
lespondeiits w'eie found to ha\e medium SES With the help of the abo\e discussions 
it has become c^uite clear that the respondents had a varied backgiouiid In tcnms 
of then age composition, caste, education, income and occupational background there 
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were significant differences which brought sharp and perceptible diffeiences in then 
values and aspirations These differences resulted in their varied life-chances and then 
mobiht} patterns These aspects are discussed in detail in Chapter and M 

The following chapter presents the profile of ‘Organic’ type of oiganization along 
with the respondent’s profile 



Chapter 4 


Profile of Organic Type of 
Organization and Respondents’ 
Socio Demographic Features 


4.1 Organic Organizations Profile 


In the previous chapter, we have discussed the profile of the ‘mechanistic t\pe of oiga- 
mzations and the backgiound of the lespondents emplojed in them In this chaptei we 
shall be piesenting the piofile of the ‘organic' oiganization along with the lospondeiits’ 
details The indicators which ha\e been used by Bums and Stalkei in iclentifMiig the 
tj-pologies of their organizations have ahead} been discussed m chaptei tliiee As seen 
eailiei these indicators are 

1 Nature of Enviionment 

2 Nature of Organization 

3 Natuie of Authoiity 

4 Communication St}le 


5 Natuie of Commitment 
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Table 4 1 Profile of Organic Organizations 



Indicators 

Organic Oiganizations 

1 

Nature of Environment 

High degree of change thus di naiiiic 
Application of latest technological inno\ation 
Flexible rules 

Informal work-atmospheie 

2 

Organization of work 

Work roles are changeable and aie not 
defined in clear teims 

Organizations profit along with v ell being of 
the workers is the focal point 
Organizations goals aie decided in a 
democratic manner 

Fiequent change m assignments 

3 

Natuie of Authority 

Seniority is least impoitant 

Competence and skills are crucial m 
determining the authoiitv 

Friendly authorities 

4 

Communication 

All pervasive lateral communication 

Flexible communications / mst iiu t ions 
Paiticipation of all emplojees is all solicited 

5 

Natuie of Commitment 

Full Commitment 

Not lestiicted to assigned jobs, lathei full 
utilization of abilities and competence of emploiees 
Diligence and output aie solicited 

High feeling of oiganizations veil being and piofit 
Accountability is for eier} cmplo^ec engaged 
in pioduction 


Souice Based on Bums and Stalker (1960) 
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4.1.1 Nature of Environment 

In ‘oiganic’ organizations much importance is not given to formulation of rules and 
regulations for control There are no rigid rules in the form of statutes The atmosphere 
IS casual, and operations are divided into minimum kind of management cadies (see 
table 41) In matter of crises, frequent meetings take place among vaiious cadies 
of management and workers, for resohmg them ignoring the hierarchical boundaries 
Woikeis freely approach their bosses to discuss then operational problems Thus the 
work environment is quite informal m ‘organic’ organizations Management control 
IS characterized by direct control where operations are dnided into self dependent 
units under a sectional head In these units, tasks are performed b\ individuals who 
are governed by flexible norms Frequent changes among supervisors mauageis aie 
permitted easil} if some needs arise All these attributes suggest that voik atmospheie 
in such oiganization is verj informal and open, which results into bunging high degree 
of \aiiation m operation Since, the atmosphere is very casual and carefree the \\oikeis 
do not feel boredom, monotony and fatigue 

4.1.2 Nature of Organization 

In the organic’ organizations, work roles aie not rigid Because the} are not defined in 
clear teiiiis of hierarchical boundaries hence they are changeable (lefei table 4 1) Or- 
ganization’s profit, welfare and well-being are the matter of concern foi evei\ emploiee 
Xecessai} adjustments are made according to work leciuirement m oidei to attain the 
organizational objectives These oigamzations make use of the latest technologv and 
knowledge to optimize the profit of the organization 

4.1.3 Nature of Authority 

According to authors, there are fire types of work resting in the hands of authori- 
ties the} are directing, controlling, co-oidinating, innovation and planning (Bums and 
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Stalker 1994) The upper rungs of the hierarchy have to share and shoulder tiemendous 
amount of responsibility for decision making They have to be well versed in all t}pes 
of activities innovation, planning, co-ordination, controlling and directing However, 
inno\ations, planning and directions are in the hands of higher rungs of management 
and they cannot be performed by any other person, w'hile co-ordination and contiol can 
be done with the help of the lower rung management In ‘organic’ organization there 
is mimmum involvement of higher rung authorities in day to day operations In such 
orgamzations, years of experience do not have much importance Howevei competence 
and efficient handling of inter-personal relations are more important The bosses are 
not domineering but are rather democratic and hence, they encourage paiticipation of 
each and every staff in the process of control, planning, co-ordination direction and 
innovation Higher rung management is always easily accessible to then suboiclinates 
In nutshell, it can be said that in ‘organic’ organization, the natuie of authoiitj is 
decentralized and is based on inter-personal relations, efficiencj and competence 

4.1.4 Communication Style 

In organic’ organization communication springs hy virtue of common inteiests among 
people of different rungs of hierarchy Common interests here can be defined as those 
interests which aim at stiengtlienmg oiganizational objectnes work social and or- 
ganizational relationships within the organization In order to attain those common 
inteiests sometimes authorities use mfoimal channel of communication like giapecme 
etc for seeking the opinions of different persons Communication becomes moie of 
informal kind and frequent consultation takes place among the officials of diffeieiit 
cadies GiapeMne is considered to, be a powerful channel of communication and is 
supposedly all pei\asi\e Communication in oiganic organization is all peicasne and 
demociatic As a result infoiniation flows in each direction At times of ciises and 
exingency, all the emplojees aie taken into confidence to overcome the crises Tins 
facilitates participation of different luiigs of personnel and w’oikeis 

Keeping the above discussion in view it can be concluded that comimmication 
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channel in the ‘organic’ organizations is lateral and all pervasne Organic oiganization 
wishes to promote a system of commumcation in which consultation and laige scale 
deliberations are allowed The differentiated style of communication piesumabh bung 
lots of impact on their productivity (Burns and Stalker 1994) 

4.1.5 Nature of Commitment 

It has been found that ‘organic’ organizations are informal in nature and aie chaiacter- 
ized by minimum hierarchical control and flexibility The jobs aie defined on the basis 
of competence and individual skills All these factors result m attaching gieatei im- 
poitance to egalitarian outlook, experience and skill These attiibutes m the oiganic 
oiganization lead to full commitment among the employees as they get coiiceined vith 
the oiganization’s welfare and success The employees do not lestiict tlieiiisehes to 
the assigned tasks only Important tasks of the organization is earned out cliligenth 
and efficiently by the employees as high feeling of oiganization s veil being motnates 
them to be fullj^ commited This lesults m strougei feeling of accountahilit-c among 
them AVe can conclude that ‘oiganic’ organizations aie maiked b} full coiuniitiiieiit of 
the employees, diligence and efficiency tovaids assigned duties and feeling of gii'atei 
accountability towards the organization 

After having presented the chai act eiistic features of the organic oigaiiizatioiis it 
vill be inter esting to find out whether the sample units could be placed iii the oigauic 
organization This can be done by piesenting the profile of the oigaiiizatioiis vhich 
veie studied 

4 15 1 Oiganization One 

Oiganization One vas set up in the year 1977 and it became opeiatiie tvo years 
later This organization vas piivately ovned vhich was engaged m the piochution of 
fertilizers It was situated approximately 30 kms away in the north of the hoh city 
of Allahabad on the Allahabad-Goiakhpui highway It employed 6500 pensons Ini- 
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tially the oiganization was spread over aa area of 870 acres of land but latei on aftei 
expansion it was extended further The organization was mechanized and the entiie 
operations were done by remote control It was running in profit It had an imestment 
of 66 cioies For the welfare of the workers subsidized canteen k tianspoit facilities, 
uniforms including woollen dresses, safety bonus, monetary awards and gift incentives 
to the emplocees attaining higher education were provided Among other facilities \e- 
hicle allowance, festival advance, medical facilities, LTC, Consumer co-opeiative stores, 
lunch subside shift allowance and death relief fund vere provided to catei to the wel- 
fare schemes of the employees by the management A fulfledged residential tovnship 
with all basic infrastructure and facilities has been set up to accomodate the employ- 
ees of the organization The township has a shopping complex health centre keiidii}a 
vid}alaya recreation club, and a guest house The township was full of gieenn The 
organization provided all the modern facilities to the emplocees Apart fioin all these 
the organization organized various cultuial programmes including film shows for the 
entertainment of the employees 

4 15 2 Organization Two 

Organization tw'o w'as set up m the 1980’s and was engaged m the niaiiufac tiiie of two 
wheeler automobiles The unit was situated in Kanpur district of the U P All units 
in the organization were mechanized and were automatic It was pinateh owned 
Though set up in the year 1980, production started three sears later in 1983 It 
manufactured mopeds and tw'o wheelor scooters It had an investment of 25 cioics 
and approximately 850 persons were employed The entire operations were clone b} 
remote control as the plant w'as mechanized The management paid handsoine salan 
to Its eniplosees However, housing facility was not provided by the oigaiiization In 
lieu of that a house rent allow'ance was given to all which compensated foi the lack of 
housing In other respects, all the facilities provided m organization one w('ie pun icled 
m it also 
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4 15 3 Organization Three 

Organization Three was an Indo-German enterprise established in 1972 and i\as en- 
gaged in the manufacture of induction heating equipments This organization had a 
financial-cum-technical collaboration with an internationally renowned German com- 
pany The production process m this organization started in 1974 This organization 
had a investment of 9 85 crore rupees It had about 800 persons on its pa} rolls 

In all the organizations mentioned above, formulation of rules and regulations for 
control was not much emphasized As a result, the atmosphere was mfoimal and op- 
erations m the organization were divided into minimal management cadies At times 
of crises frequent meetings of \arious cadres of management and woikeis took place 
to lesolve the crises Workers appioached their bosses freel} to discuss then opera- 
tional problems Management control was of direct nature, where the operations weie 
divided into independent units under a sectional head Tasks in these units veie per- 
formed by individuals who were guided by flexible norms The voik organization in 
all the organizations was informal and open, which infused high degree of dynamism in 
them Additionally, work roles were not defined m clear terms of hieiaichical boinid- 
aiies Organizations profit, welfare, and well being were the concern of each employee 
As a result adequate adjustments were made accoidmg to work lecinnemeuts m the 
organization to attain its objectnes 

The pattern of authority m all the three organizations discussed aboAe had minimal 
stiuctuie Foi example, the imolvement of top bosses m routine alfans was niniimal 
The managers were demociatic, hence they encouraged paiticipatioii of each and e\- 
eiy employee in the process of control and co-ordination The manageis were always 
accessible to their suboidmates The structure of authority in these oiganizatioiis w-as 
decentralized An example can be cited to prove this point It w’as obsened ni couise 
of the field w'oik that some w'oikeis ivere agitating on the issue of paMiieiit of lioniis 
Immediately the matter was lepoitcd to the depaitmental manager He immediately 
came to the scene of action and announced additional payment as bonus to the workers 
Of couise this decision was latei latified by the board of directors Thus immediate 
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decision and prompt action diffused a big crisis. 

The communication pattern of these organizations was all per\asive and lateral 
which involved all officials Communication was by and large of informal nature where 
man} issues were decided in consultation Grapevine is considered to be a powerful 
channel of communication which facilitates communication m all directions Because of 
this grapevine, information flowed in all directions Instructions issued in organizations 
w'ere not rigid but were rather flexible 

In all the organizations discussed above, it vas seen that emplo\ees worked vith 
full commitment The organizational well being was the prime concern of every in- 
dividual, hence employees had a feeling of belongingness to the organization This 
attitude facilitated flexibility in assigned jobs The workers did not lestiict themselves 
to assigned jobs only ^^^latevel they felt was important for the organization vas car- 
ried out diligently and efficiently by them because feeling of high oigaiiizatioiial profit 
and vell-bemg motivated them This resulted into a strong feeling of account abilit} 
among the employees of the aforesaid organizations Thus it is eiideiit that the or- 
ganizations mentioned above, met most of the attiibutes of the organic oigaiiization 
as elucidated by Burns and Stalker and hence, the} will be referred to as ‘organic 
organizations Aftei haMiig presented the profile of the oigaiiizations it also becomes 
necessary to give a profile of the respondents, emplo}ed in the organic oigaiiization 

4.2 Socio Demographic Features of the Respondents 

No study can be complete unless one is able to know the specific attributes of the 
population w'hich one wants to study As already mentioned the socio-deniogiaphic 
background plays a critical role in the life of an individual m the shaping and foiination 
of his career This statement is suppoited by citing the following lines of Bendict 
Most people aie plastic to the moulding force of the society into which the*} <ue born 
(Benedict) Fiomm too has suppoited the statement of Bendict by stating that man s 
nature, his passion, and anxieties are a cultural product (Fiomm 1947) Therefore it 
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is essential to pay greater attention to the background of the respondents In older 
to understand the background of the respondents, the following aspects aie chosen foi 
greater elucidation 

« 

1 Location (urban-rural) 

2 Caste 

3 Age 

4 Education 

5 Technical Education 

6 Occupation 

7 Income 

8 SES categories 

The demographic attributes are presented in the aspects mentioned aboce because 
these aspects help individuals in foiming their groups The purpose of this chaptei 
IS to acquaint the readers vith the important socio-demogiaphic chaiacteustics of the 
respondents of the study 

4.2.1 Location Composition (Urban / Rural) 

Studies conducted in India emphasize that persons came to city in seai( li of omploc ment 
from rural areas (Gadgil 1971) They were driven by the imbalances between men 
and natural resources Noted historian Habib (1963 ) has pointed out that cluiing 
British Rule people migrated from \illages to big commercial centres Hovecei lecent 
studies show that \illageis are migrating from villages to e\en noarb\ uiban iiulustiial 
centres (Lambert 1963, Shaian 1978) To some extent this trend is Msible among the 
respondents of this studj too 
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Table 4 2 Location Distribution of the respondents 

N = 150 


Native Place 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Village 

51 

34 

Town 

12 

8 

City 

87 

58 

Total 

150 

100 


Analysis of data in table 4 2 shows that only 34 per cent of the respondents came 
from lural background and they still maintain a strong link with then \illages While 

I 

around 66 per cent of the respondents came from urban units i e towns and cities 
and their percentage v>sts 8 and 58 respectively This indicates that inajoiity of le- 
spondents come from urban centres It is interesting to suggest that similar obser- 
vations i\ere made by %arious other studies (Gisbert 1972, Shaima 1979) conducted 
about thiee decades eailier This trend which started setting in the eaily peiiod of 
post-independence era due to paucity of employment in rural aieas is still continuing 
in more vigoious manner (Gadgil 1971, Sheth 1968, Sharma 1974) 


4.2.2 Age Composition 


Table 4 3 Age Distribution of the Respondents 

N = 150 


Age 

Fiequency 

Percentage 

Young 
(21 to 35) 

98 

65 

Middle 
(36 to 50) 

39 

26 

Old 

(51 to 60) 

13 

9 

Total 

150 

100 
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The age of the respondents as suggested m table 4 3 reveals a r\ide range of age starting 
from 21 to 60 jears The various age groups have been classified into three categories 
i e young age from 21 to 35 years, middle age from 36 to 50 years and old age from 51 
to 60 years No respondents were found to be below the age of 21 years or above the age 
of 60 years Table 4 3 reveals that more than 65 per cent of the lespondents belong 
to the young age categorj of 21-35 years While 26 per cent of the respondents are in 
the middle age group i e 36 years to 50 years and onlj' 9 per cent of the respondents 
are in the old age category i e 51 jears to 60 years Thus the table suggests that 
an overwhelming majority of respondents are in the young or middle age categories 
(see table 4 3) The table further reveals that by and large the a\eiage industrial 
workers age is 34 5 years vhich also confirms the findings of other reported studies 
For example, Lambert (1963) who studied the industrial workers of A.hinedabad had 
reported the a\erage age of his respondents as 32 4 jears Similar findings veie also 
reported by Shaian (1978) and Sharma (1979) The average age of then respondents 
was roughly 33 years Therefore, it may thus be concluded that the age composition of 
the workforce has not changed much o\er the period It is interesting to point out that 
even regional \ariation has also not showm anj impact on the age profile of industrial 
workers 

4.2.3 Caste Composition 

After a close perusal of literature, w^e can infer that caste m India affected the supply 
of labour in the early period of industrialization Lambert (1963) Shaiina (1974) Rao 
(1972) concluded that different caste group w'oikeis were found in the ludustiial labour 
force Caste groups of India are considered to be endogamous group ha\ing strict rules 
of iiiteidmmg We have combined various castes depending upon tlic'ii ranking in the 
census as one group in this study In the grouping Balmiki Chaniai, Dhobi Koii 
Gadeiia, Dorn, Ke^at and Pasi ha\e been grouped undei the category of low the caste 
people Badhai, Yadav, Kuiini, Kushwaha, Nai, \'’ishvakaima and Kunihai have been 
put in the category of medium caste Likewuse Rajput, Chauhan, Baiii\a Kaj-astha, 
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Khatri and Biahmm have been put together m the category of high caste 

Table 4 4 Caste Composition of the Respondents 

N = 150 


Caste categories * 

Fiequency 

Percentage 

Hindus 

Low caste 
(Balmiki, Chamar, 
Dhobi, Kori,Pasi, 
Gaderia, Dom, 
Kevat) 

58 

39 

Medium caste 
(Badhai, Yadav, 
Kurmi, Kumahar, 
\'ishvakarma, Nai, 
Kushwaha) 

27 

18 

High caste 
(Rajput, Chauhan, 
Kaj astha,Khatri and 
Biahmin) 

65 

43 

Total/ pel cent age 

150 

100 


The table shows that the high caste compiised 43 pei cent of the total voik foice 
The main leason for it is that in ‘oiganic’ oiganizations the non manual categoic of 
respondents compiised a sizeable number The high caste people ha\e access to all 
soits of facilities m then life and aie exposed to diffeient life-chances Tlie\ aie liettei 
educated and veil placed in occupational categoiy compaied to then counteipaits i e 
manual voikeis As a lesult lepiesentation of high caste was \ei\ high in the oiganic 
organization The oiganic oiganizations attach pieinium to the skills and coinpc’tence 
of an individual Foi them caste consideiatioiis are of tiivial mipoitaiice \n\one who 
fits then ciiteiia of competence is lined Medium caste w'oik foice has a lepiesontatioii 
of 18 pel cent and that of low’ caste was 39 pei cent 

Now heie a peitment ciuestion can be laised as to wdiy the lepieseiitation of high 
castes IS gieatei than the medium or the low' castes^ In India, because of laige scale 
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unemployment and meagre employment opportunities, the supply of laboui foice is 
highei than the demand Under these conditions, the high caste gioups who ha\-e some 
amount of landed pioperty, exercise their power to enter in the laboui maiket On 
the contrary, the low castes are eliminated from the industrial employment because 
they lack lesources 'which result in their illiteracy and backwardness Siinilai finding is 
reported by Harris (1982) who studied the south Indian labour maiket of Coimbatoie 

From the statements mentioned above, it can be said that the lepiesentation of 
low caste groups in industrial employment is relatively low as coinpaied to the high 
caste 

4.2.4 Education Distribution 

The organizations selected for the study used diffeient t\pes of technologies and a 
minimum standard of education for the employees for gaming enti} into them lii the 
era of industrialization and globalization, education plays ciucial lole in occupational 
and social mobility Education is a process of transmission of know ledge ‘^oc lal heiitage 
and social values It is also a souice of modeinization and change The findings of 
Lambeit (1963), Shaima (1979) state that the Indian Industiial voikei has moAecl fai 
ahead of tiaditional times and can no longei be consideied as illiteiate Oui stuch has 
also levealed similar type of results 

Fiom the above table it is eiident that the percentage of lespoiidents lia’iiiig low 
education is 39 per cent Respondents who have nioie than 8 jeais but less than 12 
years of education were put in the categoiy of medium educated lespoiicbuits and then 
percentage is 45 per cent Finally the peicentage of lespondents vlio base obTained 
more than 12 years of education is 16 per cent and they aie put in the categoi} of 
liighlj educated respondents 



Table 4 5 Education Distribution of the Respondents 

N = 150 
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educational categories 

frequency 

percentage 

Low 

(8 years of formal 
education) 

58 

39 

Medium 

(more than 8 years 
but less than 12 
years of formal edu ) 

67 

45 

High 

(more than 12 years 
of formal education) 

25 

16 

Total /Percentage 

150 

100 


4.2.5 Technical Education 

This study reveals that a good number of industiial workeis die educated Industi^ m 
modern India is in a position to employ educated inembeis of the so(ict\ In oigaiiic 
oigamzations it is found that a sizeable number of lespondents had obtained some 
technical training or the other As is evident from the table, 40 pei cent lesiioiidents 
had appi entice tiaimng in the organic organizations Anothei 33 pei cent lespoiidents 
had obtained diploma m some tiade or the othei which piovided them an opjioit unite 
to increase then saleability Apart fiom these categories anothei 21 pei cent lespoii- 
dents had obtained ceitificate tiaming m the foim of shoit teim tiainmg foi getting 
acquainted vith the operatiee knowledge of the tiade concerned Onl} a meagei 5 
percent respondents had not received any technical education, either ni the form of 
certificate or diploma courses Details are evident from the table givc'ii below 
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Table 4 6 Tecbmcal Education of the Respondents 

N = 150 


Technical education 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Apprentice 

60 

40 

Diploma 

50 

34 

Certificate 

33 

21 

Other 

0 

0 

No technical education 

7 

5 

Total Percentage 

150 

100 


4.2.6 Income Distribution 

Income is one of the very important socio-economic variables It is the '■ouice of suiMval 
for the human beings It is a proximate factor of social influence and hence plays a 
crucial lole in aspiration and life chances Fiom the table it is ecident 

Table 4 7 Income Distribution of the respondents 

N = 130 


Category 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Low Income 
(Less than Rs 2000) 

45 

30 

Medium Income 
(Rs 2001-4000) 

84 

56 

High Income 
(Rs 4001 and above) 

21 

14 

Total 

150 

100 


that majoiity of respondents aie in the middle income group Then peiceiitage is 
56 per cent and their income range from Rs 2001 to 4000 It is followed b} low income 
groups which constitute 30 per cent The percentage of lespondents boloiigiiig to high 
income group is only 14 per cent 
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4.2.7 Occupational Distribution 

Manual workers are those workers "wlio have little education and usuallj' cany out 
non specialized tasks in the organization Whereas the non manual voikers aie those 
woikers who are assigned responsible duties in the organization Usually befoie being 
absorbed in the job and assigned independent duties, they aie given specialized tiaining 
related to the job so that they carry out the assignment responsibily Tliej ha\e 
sufficient education and usually have some specialized technical qualification which is 
consideied to be an essential prerequisite for their job The classification of voikeis 
m Manual and Non hlanual categories is presented in the table presented below This 
classification of occupations is based on operations of the w'orkeis i e manual and non 
manual opeiations 

Table 4 8 Occupational Distribution of the Respondents 

N = 150 


Categories 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Manual 

40 

47 

Non-Manual 

60 

53 

Total/ peicentage 

150 

100 


4.2.8 Socio-Economic Status 

After classifjmg the woikeis in tivo broad categories it becomes peitinent foi us to 
make a SES category also The SES scale was prepaied bj- taking five \aiiables into 
account The details legar ding the pieparation of the scales ha\e alieath been discussed 
m Chaptei Two 

From the above table it can be inferred that 45 per cent of the lospondents be- 
longed to the high SES category followed by low SES wdiich is liaMiig 37 pei cent 
The lespondents having medium SES is 19 per cent With the help of the abo\e dis- 
cussions it has become quite clear that the respondents had a varied background In 
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Table 4 9 SES of the Respondents 

N = 150 


SES Category 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Low 

55 

37 

Medium 

28 

19 

High 

67 

45 

Total 

150 

100 


terms of their age composition, caste, education, income, occupational backgiound and 
f amil y backgiound there were significant differences which brought sharp and Msible 
diffeiences in their values and aspirations These differences resulted m then \aiied life- 
chances and their mobility patterns These aspects are discussed in detail in Chaptei 
and \T 

Having discussed the social characteristics of the sample, two impoitant questions 
need to be puisued 

1 Taking the data on education, income, occupation, caste backgiound vhat dif- 
feiences aie to be found in the manual and non manual voikeis emplo\ed m the 
'mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ organizations'^ 

2 Do the industrial organizations pave vay to the mobilitj of then eniphnees^ 
Whether, the issue of life-chances as elaboiated by Max Webei has anj iole\ance 
foi the industrial setting in India also needs adequate examination 

Probing these ciuestions became necessary as v^e had assumed and Inpothesised signifi- 
cant diffeiences m the SES of the industrial woikers vho had been bioadl} categorized 
m two categories of Manual and Non Manual workers Fuitheimoie we also wanted to 
ascertain whether there was a positive relationship between the socio-economic status 
of the respondents and their age, income, family backgiound, educational backgiound 
etc The SES scale w'as prepared by taking four variables into account The details 
regarding the preparation of the SES scale have already been discussed in C’haptei 
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Two After having a close perusal of the above tables it can be concluded that the 
respondents had a varied background They come from different socio-economic back- 
ground As a result of their varied background, they had different aspiiational le\els 
and motivations These issues have been detailed out in the forthcoming chapters 



Chapter 5 


Job Satisfaction And Commitment 
of Industrial Workers 


In the pievious chapters, we have presented the profile of the oigaiiizatioiifc and the 
socio-demographic profile of the respondents to acquarnt ourselves wrth the composition 
and characteristic features of the respondents (Industrial Workers) The ami of this 
chapter, is to find out the extent of commitment and career aspiration among the 
respondents Many studies have shown linkages between conimitineiit satisfaction and 
career orientation of workers (Gisbert 1972, Sharma 1974 Raniasuann 1977) uliich 
in turn denotes the aspect of life-chances 

As mentioned in the dissertation elsewhere (vide Chapter II) the lespondc'iits lia\e 
been di\ ided m two broad categories i e manual and non manual This c ategoiization 
has been made on the basis of work which thej are engaged in The stuck also assumes 
some differences among the varied group of respondents belonging to mechaiiistic and 
‘organic’ types of organizations To examine rvhethei the differences are eiiioiging clue 
to nature of work, such as manual or non manual occupations or clue to nature of 
organizations mz mechanistic or organic will be interesting to note 

While dealing with the above mentioned aspects, it becomes important to ('xainme 
the work atmosphere wdiich the respondents are placed in In order to piesent a com- 
prehensive comparision, we took into account only those aspects of woikmg conchtions, 
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in which we anticipated meaningful differences among the respondents of diffeient ^^olk 
oiganizations Thus, we arrived at the following three aspects of voik atmospheie 

• The Recruitment Procedures, 

• Working Conditions (wages, leave, bonus, promotional avenues job security, 
safety m jobs and physical conditions of work etc ) and 

• Attitude of workers towards their jobs and willingness to continue with then 
vocation 


5.1 Recruitment Procedures 

There are several ways of recruiting voikers in work organization Pieviouslv the 
rmddlemen or jobbers lured therr acquaintances from far off places to the work places 
Of late, the trend of obtaining jobs by official channels and procedures such as ad- 
vertisement, employment exchange etc is in vogue Help from accjuamtaiices aliead> 
employed m getting a job is m practice too In the Indian psyche and tiadition feelings 
of trust sympathy and help towaids one’s friends and relatives are deep rooted They 
have attracted people from a particular region and caste in extencling/solicitnig sup- 
port m the piocuiement of job This has resulted in near monopolistic conceiitiatioii of 
people from a particular region or a particular caste in a work organization ( Ghuive 
1961, Shaima 1974 Shaian 1978) The recruitment pattern foi hiring the eiiiplovees 
makes an interesting and ie\''ealing compaiision 

Table 5 1 reveals the three kinds of procedures adopted for hiring the voikeis m 
their respective organizations The last column of Table 5 1 figures an oveiwhcdiiring 
majority of 62 per cent lespoiideiits, who have been recruited through aclveitiscmient 
process It implies that they procured then jobs on merit and coinpeteirce IVhile 
30 per cent respondents had secured then jobs with the help of contact agents like 
friends and lelativ'es The lemammg 8 per cent are hired tlnough the emiilcn nrent 
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Table 5 1 Recruitment Pattern of the Respondents in Mechanistic and Oiganic Oiga- 
mzations 


N=300 


Recruitment 

Procedures 

Types of Orgamzation 

G Total 


Mechanistic 
(In Percent) 


Organic 
(In Percent ) 

Manual 

Nonhlanual 

Total 

Manual 

NonManual 

Total 

Through 

employment 

exchange 

6 

2 

8 

6 

1 

7 

8 

Through 
contacts 
(friends, 
relatives and 
kinsmen) 

6 

14 

20 

22 

19 

41 

30 

Through 

advertisement 

28 

44 

72 

30 

22 

52 

62 

Total 

40 

60 

100 

58 

42 

100 

100 


exchanges The responses of manual and non manual woikers also present some intei- 
esting features For example, in ‘mechanistic’ organizations 72 pei cent lespondents 
are reciuited through newspaper ad\ertisement, while in ‘organic oiganizatioiis the 
percentage of respondents getting recruited through advertisement was quite low i e 
only 52 per cent Interesting commonality has been noticed among the lesponderits 
recruited through Emplo}ment Exchange Data show's that in both the oigaiiizations 
very few' employees have been recruited through this process (see Talile 5 1) 

As per the policy of the Government of India, organizations are to make wide 
circulation of existing vacancies of their oigamzations As a result, management of the 
organizations advertise the vacancies in local and national dailies /newspapers The 
vacancies are thus easilj brought to the notice of the interested persons and tlie\ (an 
approach the desired places of work very easily Thus the adveitiseiiient procedure 
is the most frequently used method in recruiting the emplojees In the einplojment 
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exchange, not all the peisons can approach there for assistance, because the} icquiie 
certain formahties like pre-registration of candidate The procedure of pie-iegistiation 
IS cumbersome because some fees is charged A common man cannot affoid to spend 
this amount of fees before getting a job It is pertinent to mention here that the net- 
work of Employment Exchanges throughout the country is done to help the tiained and 
qualified persons in finding a suitable placement At the same time, the} aie eiitiusted 
with the role of monitoring and streamlining the recruitment piocess in the countiy 
The respondents on enquiry informed that the procurement of jobs through Employ- 
ment Exchange was not an easy proposition The employment exchanges have off late 
become corrupt Because of the corruption and scarcity of opportunities the possi- 
bility of getting placement has shimked considerably As a result, the} are unable to 
get placement with the help of Employment Exchange Respondents fuithei said that 
they had to vait for a long time even after registering themselves m an EinploMiient 
Exchange B} and large, the aforesaid facts get reflected m the frequenc} peic outage 
of table 5 1 For example, only 8 per cent respondents maintained that the} pioruied 
their placement through einplo}ment exchange as compared to 62 pei cent vho got 
their jobs through newspaper ad\ ertisement 

From the figures presented m table 5 1 it becomes clear that merit and competence 
play a crucial role m the hiring of respondents m the present situation The other 
procedures of recruitment are not to be undermined Pull factors oi peisonal ties too 
helped an indnidual in piocuimg a job Earlier, the employers piefeiied the option 
of reference contacts for recruitment because it ensured loyalty to the management 
and assured control over them (Sharan 1978) Only those peisons vho had someone 
known to them already employed m the factories weie hired factories Hove-\ei this 
is not in practice m the changed social scenario Our queries revealed that piiinoidial 
connections like village ties, kinship ties, caste affiliations etc did pLn nnpoitaiit role 
m the leciuitment piocess of industiial woikeis 

To sum up, it can be said that the following factors influenced the leciuitincnt 
aspect of the respondents of the present study 
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1 Merit, competence and experience of the incumbent, 

2 Piimordial considerations like village ties, kinship bonds, caste affiliations family 
ties etc 

3 Personal acquaintances with the employees/employers, 

4. Employment exchange (the least adopted method) 

5.2 Working Conditions 

Many studies conducted on the working conditions of the mdustiial voikeis have paid 
attention to some aspects of work like wage perquisites, relationship with colleagues, 
benefits, social and physical conditions at work etc (Gupta 1982. ) Theiefoie we have 
studied following aspects of the working conditions of our lespondenrs 

1 Wages 

2 Benefits 

3 Natuie of job 

4 Promotional chances 

5 Psychosomatic impact of job 

5.2.1 Wages 

Table 5 2 ie\eals that a simple majority of respondents i e 52 per cent belonged to 
the middle income category and thus earned a salary ranging from Rs 2001 to Rs 
4000/= per month While 38 per cent respondents received a salary of Rsl300/= 
to Rs 2000/= per month They are bracketed in the low' income category Only a 
small percentage i e 10 per cent of respondents leceived a salary of Rs 4001/= to Rs 
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6500/= per month and thus they are bracketed m the high income category A. closer 
look at table 5 2 further reveals 

Table 5 2 Wage Structure of the Respondents belonging to Mechanistic and Organic 
Organizations 

N=300 



Types of Organization 



Mechanistic 
(In Percent) 

Organic 
(In Percent) 


Wage 

categories 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Low 

(Less than Rs 2000) 

40 

5 

45 

28 

2 

30 

38 

Medium 
(Rs 2001-4000) 

- 

47 

47 

25 

31 

56 

52 

High 

(Rs 4001-6500) 

- 

8 

8 

- 

14 

14 

10 

Total 

40 

60 

100 

53 

47 

100 

100 


that 14 per cent non manual workers of organic’ organization diev a salai} of 
more than Rs 4000/= pei month, while m ‘mechanistic’ oigamzation onh 8 per cent 
had a salary beyond Rs 4000/= per month This cleaily shows that wage pattern was 
quite different in both the oiganizations 56 per cent respondents of organic orga- 
nization drew' a salary ranging from Rs 2001/= to 4000/= per month whereas m 
‘mechanistic’ organization the percentage was only 47 per cent In the low wage cate- 
gory of Rs 1500/= to 2000/=, 45 per cent respondents of ‘mechanistic' organization 
are placed in, whereas then percentage ratio was much lower (onlj 30 per cent) fioin 
the ‘organic’ organization (\ide table 5 2) The table reveals wide wage diffcK'iices be- 
tween the manual and non manual w'oikeis in ‘mechanistic’ and organic organizations 
It IS interesting to mention here that none of the manual lespondents bclongi'd to the 
high income group of Rs 4001 to Rs 6500 in both the organizations This seeiiu'cl to 
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well being 


5.2.3 Nature of Job 

No stud} of industrial workers would be complete unless it examines the extent of job 
liking and satisfaction Job liking is a term indicating the stability and secuiit} of 
job In 01 del to examine worker’s liking for the present job we asked a stlalghtfol^^ald 
question from the respondents - ‘whether they would prefer continuing m the piesent 
job’ given the facilities, work culture, environment, safety and secuiity The lesponse 
pattern of the lespondents is presented in table 5 3 

Table 5 3 Respondents Willingness to Continue vith the present job 

X=300 


Willingness 
to continue 

Types of Oigamzation 

Gland 

Total 

Mechanistic 
(In Pei cent) 

Oiganic 
(In Percent) 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

klanual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

\\buld 

39 

57 

96 

50 

46 

96 

96 

continue 








^^buld 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

' 4 

discontinue 








Total 

40 

60 

100 

53 

47 

100 = 

100 


Table 5 3 shows respondents liking foi the piesent job An o\eiwhelmiiig majoiity 
of the lespondents leplied in affiimation and expiessed then desiie to continue in then 
present jobs Only a meagie 4 pei cent lesponded in gning their aiisvei in ncgatne 
mode They expiessed their desiie to give up oi discontinue then piesent job Those 
who lesponded in affiimation lepoited on fuithei piobmg that the} wanted to coiitiiiue 
with then piesent jobs because they hailed fiom the neighbouiing aieas In addition 
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to the geographical proximity factor, the better work atmosphere ■^^as an impoitant 
reason for making the preference In ‘organic’ type of organization the peicentage 
of manual workers piefemng to continue with their present jobs was much highei 
1 e. 50 per cent in comparision to those in ‘mechanistic’ type of oigamzations (39 pei 
cent) The percentage of non-manual w'orkers was 46 per cent in ‘oiganic oigamzations 
m comparision to 57 per cent in ‘mechanistic’ organization The lespondents who 
expressed their desire to discontinue with the piesent jobs aie maiiih those peisons 
who came fiom non Hindi backgiound They came from far off places like South India 
paiticulaily fiom Tamilnadu and Kerala and thus answered m negation They could 
not adjust themselves complete!} in the changed socio-cultuial set-up Secoiidh some 
respondents wanted to give up their existing job because of then high education and 
high aspiiations 

On mfoimal chat with the lespondents, some who hailed fiom non Hindi speaking 
areas repoited their homesickness Those respondents could not assimilate themselves 
m the changed cultuial emironment and therefore, felt alienated On fuithei piobmg 
they mfoimed that all the aboie factors compelled them of taking a job close to then 
native places However some gave entirel} different reasons which in some cases was 
puiely peisonal We asked the respondents about the reasons for iheii continuance 
m the piesent job The answer pattern is explained m Table 5 4 which is presented 
underneath 

From table 5 4 it can be mfeiied that m ‘organic’ oigamzations 37 per cent of the 
respondents lepoitedl} wanted to stay m the piesent job because of the caiiation iii the 
nature of job Their job routine was not monotonous In the same oigaiiizatioii it was 
found that another 35 per cent of the respondents stay back because of the a\ailable 
promotional a\enues 10 pei cent of the respondents cited secuiit} of senice to be the 
factor of holding them fast to the present job Good wages, w'oik emiioninont and 
facilities m job are the other reasons which held the respondents stationed in the job 
The peicentage of such cases was 7, 6 and 5 per cent respectively In the mechanistic’ 
organizations 44 per cent of the respondents favoured security of tenure in the job and 
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Table 5 4 Respondent’s Reasons foi Continuing with the Prpsent lob 

N=300 


Reasons 

Mechanistic 
( In Percent) 

Organic 
(In Percent) 

Secuiity in 
Service 

44 

10 

Work Emiro- 
nient 

17 

6 

Job \^ariation 
Job 

17 

37 

Facility m 
Job 

16 

5 

Promotional 
A\ enues 

6 

35 

Good Wages 


7 

Total 

100 

100 


cited it as the main cause foi sta}ing m the piesent job 17 pei cent of the lespoiidents 
favoured the woiking euMioument and variation in job as the motivating factoi to stay 
back Facilities in job and piomotional avenues was also consideied a iiiotn atiiig factoi 
by 16 per cent and 6 pei cent of the lespondents to hold on to then piesent positions 

5-2.4 Promotional Benefits 

Table 5 5 leceals the respondents colleagues leaction on then piomotioii As is e\ idcnt 
from the table 5 5, 53 6 pei cent lespoiidents in the mechanistic t\pe of oigani7ations 
showed happiness on then colleagues pioniotion wheieas in the oiganic oigaiiization 
then peicentage was 41 peicent 32 pei cent lespondents in mechanistic and 14 peicent 
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respondents in organic organizations said that they would 

Table 5 5 Respondent’s Reaction on their Colleagues Piomotion In Mechanistic and 
Organic Type of Organization 

N=300 



Types of Orgamzation 


Mechanistic 
(In Percent) 

Organic 
(In Percent) 

Reaction 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Jealous 

13 

0 

13 

06 

0 

0 6 

Happy 

22 6 

31 

53 6 

23 

19 

41 

Proud 

2 

11 

13 

15 

6 

21 

Respectful 

14 

18 

32 

8 

6 

14 

Can,t Tell 

0 

3 

3 

7 

15 4 

22 4 

Total 

47 

53 

100 

40 

60 

100 


respect their promoted colleagues In the similar vein 13 and 21 peicent re- 
spondents in mechanistic and oiganic oiganizations mentioned that the\ uould hare a 
feeling of piide on then colleagues peifoimance While 1 pei cent lespondeiits did not 
hide then negative feelings and mentioned jealousy on their colleagues promotion 12 
per cent respondents evaded the answer about their colleagues achievements These 
findings are confiimed by the responses given on the ciuestion of shoving happiness m 
the event of getting pi emotions 

5.2.5 Psychosomatic Impact of the Job 

To examine the psychosomatic impact of the job, it becomes essential foi us to exam- 
ine the stiess at work Job satisfaction is also judged by the answer pattern of the 
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respondents in relation to the stress at work 

Table 5 6 Respondents reaction to their Work Assigned in Mechanistic and Oiganic 
Organization 

X=300 


Nature of 
Stress 

Types of Organization 

Grand 

Total 

Mechanistic 
(In Percent) 

(Ii 

Organic 

1 percent) 


Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Total 

Physical 

27 

47 

74 

53 

40 

93 

83 

Mental 

13 

13 

26 

1 

6 

7 

17 

Total 

40 

60 

100 

54 

46 

100 

100 


The above table 5 6 presents data on the stiess pattern of the lespondeiits at 
the -vvork place The table reveals that 83 per cent respondents lepoited plnsical 
tiredness whereas only 17 per cent reported mental tiredness A dosei anahsis of 
the table reveals that 53 per cent respondents of the ‘organic oigaiiizatioii working 
as manual w'oikers and 40 per cent respondents in the non manual categoij reported 
getting physical stress from their jobs On the contrary, in mechanistic organization 
a heterogeneous trend is discernible The 27 per cent respondents working as manual 
workers reported that their job brought physical stiess In the similar waj 47 per 
cent of non manual w'oikers in the same tjpe of organizations also reported plnsical 
pressure from then jobs In contrast 1 and 6 per cent of manual and non manual 
respondents respective!} of ‘organic’ organization and 13 per cent each working as the 
manual and non manual workers of mechanistic organization reported then joIds to lie 
mentally stressful 

In answer to the cjuestion as to the cause of physical stiess, the lesiioiidents re- 
vealed that then working hours almost ahvays exceeded eight hours a day Often they 
were required to keep on moving, attending to several jobs at the same time This as 
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a matter of fact, often rendered their work far more strenous than it reallj Mas At 
some orgamzations of ‘organic’ type, the researcher noticed that the woik place of the 
manual norkers was too crowded and the space was inadequate to hold them together 
The cumulative effect of overcrowding, changing of jobs, paying simultaneous atten- 
tion on variety of jobs had rendered the work unpleasant which further led to certain 
amount of stress in their job It is on account of it a pioportionately laige percentage 
of respondents i e 53 per cent of the categorj of manual workers in ‘organic' oigamza- 
tions informed that their job was physically tiling In ‘mechanistic’ organization the 
percentage of respondents was smaller whose job was physically less tiling 


5.3 Attitude of Workers Towards their Jobs 

On the basis of the indicators detailed above, we have tired to judge th attitude of 
w'orkers tovaids then jobs These attitudes are presented to judge the satisfaction and 
commitment of the workers 

5.3.1 Job Satisfaction 

In the process of production, each worker is assigned a specific job The woik is per- 
formed under the total supervision of the management of the oiganization Manj a 
times a sizeable number of workers peifoim then job mechanicall> because of \aiious 
reasons One of the common placed reasons is that the} do not enjo\ thi'ii woik 
Either because of lack of monetary mcentnes, or due to lack of integiation with the 
industrial place, the} feel alienated This affects then peifoimance in the oiganization 
That is wh} in e\eiy good organization, the management ensures to inoMcle good wel- 
fare schemes foi the emplo}ees so that the} feel comfortable and all then anxieties are 
taken care of A commited labour force needs good relationships at woik familial at- 
tachments and adjustment m both the working and social envnonment (Hosolitz 19G0) 
Job satisfaction is a d}namic concept It is influenced by \aiious factors niclucliiig job 
situation and personal attributes of the employees Persons feelings of satisfaction on 
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the job acts as a motivation to work more efficiently It is generallj believed that job 
satisfaction determines job commitment Job satisfaction is reflected m the attitude 
people hold towards job that inculcates ‘positive attitude’ towards job and connotes 
satisfaction and negative attitude vice versa. 

Job satisfaction depends on the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
employees wnth which they view their work It expresses the amount of congru- 
ence between one’s expectation from the job and the rewmds that the job pi o\ ides 
(Davis 1967) Thus job satisfaction can be defined as the result of ^allous attitudes of 
the employees These attitudes are related to the job and on their basis job satisfaction 
IS achieved Until recently, industrial work w'as dehumanized Due to ad\ancement in 
technologic most of the jobs got standardized or simplified As a lesult of it human be- 
ings suffered genuine deprivations from work wffiich leduced then peisonal imolvement 
to a single set of loutinized movements As a result industrial workers are thoroughly 
dissatisfied and alienated 

From the table it can be inferred that the w^orkers in the ‘niechanistic organization 
who fell in the category of fully satisfied was compaiati\eli less than the woikeis in the 
organic organizations Their percentage was 23 and 26 per cent respettneli Number 
of workers m the satisfied categoiy was liighei in the mechanistic oigaiiizatioii than 
that of the ‘organic’ organization The percentage of satisfied w'orkeis was 73 per cent 
in mechanistic organization and 59 per cent in organic oiganizations Siinilaih there 
was striking difference in the percentage of w’-oikeis in the dissatisfied categoi} In the 
mechanistic organization it is a meagre 4 per cent whereas in organic organization it 
was 15 per cent From this table it can be inferred that w'orkeis in the mechanistic 
organization are by and large more satisfied in comparison to then count eipaits iii the 
organic organizations The primary reason for this striking difference was due 1o the 
difference m the job security and the welfare programmes offered bj the oiganization 
Though the paj package in the organic oiganization was higher m coinpaiisoii to that 
m the mechanistic organization, the security and the w'elfaie scheme are not identical 

The respondents m the organic organization informed on enciuii\ that the welfare 
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Table 5 7 Job Satisfaction among the lespondents belonging to Mechanistic and Or- 
gamc Organizations 

N=300 



Types of Orgamzation 


Mechanistic 

Organic 

Satisfaction 

Category 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Percent 

Manual 

Non 

Manual 

Pei cent 

Dissatisfied 

0 

6 

(4) 

13 

10 

(15) 

Partially 

satisfied 

50 

59 

(73) 

44 

44 

(59) 

Fully 

Satisfied 

10 

25 

(23) 

23 

16 

1 

(26) 

Total 

60 

90 

(100) 

80 

70 

(100) 


(Figuies piesented in parenthesis is denoting pei centage) 


schemes Tc ere not satisfact 01 y Only their paj package was better Moieover the man- 
agement of the mechanistic oigamzation took keen inteiest in the o\eiall cleielopment 
of the oigamzation These led to the disparity of satisfaction le\el It iias suipiismg to 
find out that the respondents of the mechanistic oigamzation aie quite satisfied i\ith 
their jobs, j^et the commitment was comparatively lessei in compaiisioii to the lespon- 
dents of the oiganic oigamzation The piimaiy leason attributed to this factoi was the 
better job secuiity of mechanistic oiganizations Once lecruited, the chances of getting 
ter min ated oi letrenched aie piactically mil Even after letiiement the picnision foi 
pension and piovident fund made them financially moie secuie, comfoitable at woik 
and tension fiee On the contiaiy, m oigaiiic oiganizations, theie was constant feai of 
getting laid off on the gionnds of incompetence and caielessness 

In oiganic oigamzation, theie was no piovision foi pension On this issue, the 
respondents aie unhappy Those who aie on the veige of letnement aie moie con- 
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cerned about then future finaucial and social security As a result of these factois the 
respondents of mechanistic organization are found to be more satisfied with then job 
in comparision to their counterparts in the organic organization It is impoitant to 
mention here that the respondents of satisfied category are by and large those persons, 
who procured their jobs on compensatory grounds For them, proximity to native 
place and familial attachment was of prime consideration The challenge and career 
aspiration was missing in them On enquiry the respondents of mechanistic oigani- 
zation informed that because of the job security, proximity to native place, amenable 
atmosphere and tension free job, they rcanted to continue with the present job On the 
contrary in the organic organization it was discovered that the respondents are b\ and 
large dissatisfied On enquiry, the respondents said that their outlook and preferences 
are pnmaiilj determined bj perceived monetary gains promotions and supplemental} 
benefits Because of better education qualification and exposure, thee had no inhibi- 
tion in hopping the job All the aspects narrated abo\e, point out that respondents m 
mechanistic oiganization aie more satisfied with then jobs than then count eipaits in 
organic organization 

5.3.2 Commitment 

The concept of commitment provides a useful link between the process of leciuitment 
and the choice of occupation The process of commitment has been anahzed (Elliot 
1972) through which paiticulai attributes of individuals from sailed social background 
are attracted to differ ent occupations Specialized training and education fasouiabh 
predisposes a person to enter a specific tspe of w^oik which has been teimed as com- 
mitment’ 

Commitment is considered to be an important ingredient for productive w'oik per- 
formance in an oiganization The problem of adjustment and incompatibilitj between 
demands and expectations is a ubiquitous one Commitment to woik is a process 
which has an impoitant beaiing of individual performance and social obligations E\- 
eiy organization has deiised means to demand commitment from its eiiiplojees and 
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uses several means like persuasion punishments, rewards, incentives etc to elicit com- 
mitment Clark Kerr (1960) was also concerned with the problem of commitment of 
industrial work force He said ‘once recruited, the worker may reflect different stages 
of co mmi tment on the continuum of behavioral changes which mark the transition of 
the worker from traditional way of life to an industrial way of life' Ken suggested four 
stages of commitment 

1. The uncommitted Worker 

2. The Semi committed Worker 

3. The generally committed worker 

4. The specifically or over committed worker 

Commitment of workers in Indian industries has been explained b} means of a the- 
ory of push and pull factors (Myeis 1960) Lack of gainful employment poor economic 
and social conditions forced people to move towards industrial emploMiient In the 
early sixties a systematic and planned industrial development opened new Mstas for 
employment The third five year Plan w'as termed as the take off period of Iiidiau econ- 
omy Studies conducted by Lambert (1963) Vaid (1968) and Shaima (1974) conclude 
that commitment affected by the pull factors played a ciucial role m the mdustiial 
setting, particularly m the spheres of leciuitment and commitment to job Contrary 
to the findings of Shaima, Yard (1968), Lambert (1963), Sheth (1977) ha^e come to 
he conclusion that orientation and commitment of the employees towards then work is 
the result of their wmiking situation These orientations are made of external elements 
such as tradition, interests, socialization, habits, etc which operate outside the work 
place Goldthoipe’s study w'as conducted in Luton in United Kingdom They fuithei 
opined that the external elements mould the world view of an individual and any clash 
with them results in strains thus leading to conflict (Goldthoipe 1968) 

Job commitment can be defined as a feeling of obligation to follow a particular 
course of action or to seek a particular goal Mooie (1948) defined job comiiiitment as 
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a process which linked a person to a favourable position in a social system to the extent 
that the job-position provided him a net balance of rewards over costs Mooie 1960) In 
the present day context, it is observed that increased mechanization has lesulted into 
routinization and monotony of the job supplemented with bleak futuie prospects 

5.3.2 1 Measurement of Commitment 

The present study wishes to examine the relationship between the aspect of commit- 
ment’ and upw'ard mobihtj among the industrial workers Foi examining the extent of 
the impact of commitment, it became essential to develop a measuiement using some 
questions of the schedule w'hich point tow'ards the aspect of commitment A scale of 
commitment w as thus prepared on the basis of the response pattern on the follow mg 
questions 

1 Present Jobs liking 

2 Continuation m the present job 

3 Job Satisfaction 

4 Piioiities if the present job w'as left 

5 Opinion if an identical job was offered at a distant place wuth a laise in the salaiy 

Foi each of these questions zero point w’as assigned for negative lespoiise and one 
point was assigned for each positne response The total score ranged from 0-5 Those 
who seemed upto 1 point were placed m the category of ‘leluctaiit those \^ho se- 
cured betw'een 2-3 points were placed in the category of deioted’ and the respondents 
who secured between 4-5 points were placed m the category of ‘consecrated’ norkeis 
Thus, the scale of commitment was piepaied wdiich was divided into throe catogoiics 
of workers -leluctant, devoted and consecrated The respondents of the differ ('iit tepes 
of organization were judged for their commitment using these three categoiics of re- 
luctance, devotion and conseciation to job 
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Table 5 8 Extent of Commitment among respondents of Mechanistic and Oiganic 
Type of Organizations 

N=300 



Work Organization 


Commitment 

category 

Mechanistic 

Organic 

Total 

Reluctant 

76 

40 

116 (38 7) 

Devoted 

74 

93 

167 (55 7) 

Consecrated 

0 

17 

17 (5 7) 

Total 

150 

i 

150 

300 (100) 


= 30 33, df = 2, P < 0 001 

A close peiusal of table 5 8 leveals that the frequency of leluctant workers found in 
‘organic’ organization is less in comparison to those in ‘mechanistic oigamzations In 
‘organic’ organization their frequency is 40 whereas in the mechani'-tic organization 
their fiequenc} is 76 There was striking difference in the category of dcAOted woikeis 
in those organizations The frequency of devoted workers in the organic organization 
IS 93 which was comparative!} less in mechanistic organization In Mechanistic organiza- 
tion the fiequenc} of de\oted woikeis is only 74 In the categoi} of consecrated woikeis 
1 e those workers who considered their job as wwship the workers of the organic ' oiga- 
nization aie far ahead of then contemporary wwkers in the ‘organic oigaiiizations In 
the ‘organic’ organization, the fieciuency of those workers is 17 wheieas in ‘mechanis- 
tic’ organization their frequency is mil The statistical results are a testiinoii} to the 
hypothesis that workers of the organic organizations are more conunited ( \- = 30 33, 
df = 2P < 0 001) 
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5.4 Conclusion 

To conclude it can be said that the lespondents in the organic organization aie by 
and large satisfied with their jobs They were willing to continue in then piesent 
jobs It -was found that the respondents of satisfied category are mostly those who got 
their jobs on compensatory grounds Those respondents who hailed fiom fai of places 
expressed their dissatisfaction not in terms of job but m terms of cultuial alienation and 
homesickness They came from far places like South India particulail} fiom Taniilnadu 
and Kerala and thus expressed their dissatisfaction These respondents could not adapt 
themselves to the changed cultural environment and therefore, they felt alienated In 
the organic organization the respondents felt more commited to then jobs because of 
the promotional avenues a\ailable m the job Moreover, the security of seiMce on the 
job also provided an impetus for them to stay commited to their jobs Whereas in 
mechanistic organization most of the respondents cited security of seiMce to be the 
prime reason to stay m job For them job-satisfaction or commitment \\as of not much 
impoitance Moreover, the respondents of the organic organization had \aiiation m 
jobs which was not the case m the mechanistic organization The respondents of the 
mechanistic organization paid moie attention on the facilities in the job C)v mg to 
these reasons it can be said that the respondents of the mechanistic organization weie 
comparatively less commited than their counterparts of the organic oigamzation 



Chapter 6 


Trends of Mobility Among 
Industrial Workers 


In the previous chapter, we have presented the job satisfaction and conmiitment of 
the industrial workers The mam objective of this chapter is to examine the aspect of 
mobility observed among the respondents of the study The issue of mobilit\ has at- 
tracted the attention of large number of scholars in India and abroad iBottonioie 1966, 
Glass 1967 Goldthorpe 1968, \aid 1968, Sharma 1974) In then opinion mobilitj 
has been viewed as an instiumental factor in developing new kinds of class composi- 
tion m industrial setting, due to the impact of w'ork relation and woik organization 
(Chhibei 1968) In India, since the post independence period, many sociologists ha\e 
studied social mobility more intensively than thej have studied the changes within class 
themselves and have attributed more importance to it as a solvent of class-di\ isions 
The findings of those studies ma\ be summarized in the following waA 

1 Social mobility has geneially increased wnth the greater inflow of income and 
occupation 

2 Most often, mobility is linked wnth individuals’ own drives, iiigcs and motnation, 
hence, it is observed into some specific persons or groups only 
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3 With 1 elation to classes, it is observed that social mobility is taking place between 
social levels which are close together, for example, between the uppei le^els of 
the working class and the lower levels of the middle class 

hlovement from the working class into the upper class is very restricted and limited 
m all contemporary societies These characteristics can been shown moie cleaily by 
studies of recruitment to particular elite occupations such as civil services medical ser- 
\'ices technical services etc In Britain, a study of the directors of business corporations 
reveals that more than 50 per cent of them began their careers with the ad^antage of 
having business connections m the family Another study of civil ser\ants shows that 
almost 50 per cent of them came from the families of the upper and upper middle class 
while onl} 3 per cent came from w’^orking class (Prasad 1974) Thus in literatuie, one 
can find twu school of thoughts wuth relation to the aspect of social mobility 

• moAement of individuals into the higher rung of classes because of one s own 
achie\ement orientation and motivation, 

• moAement of individuals into higher rung of classes because of maiket and woik- 
situations such as promotional opportunities, achievement orientation oigamza- 
tional exposures and contacts 

Smce a debate is raised by presenting tw^o kinds of Mews in hteratiiie, therefore we 
thought to join the debate while studying the status-mobility observed among the 
respondents of the study due to their life-chances This chapter focusses its attention 
on factors which facilitate mobility among the respondents for de'velopmg a new class 
order It assumes that bluiimg of class divisions is taking place in the Indian mclustiial 
work organizations because of the unequal opportunities construed as the aspect of 
life-chances (Meitou 1968) Consequently, new class coiifiguiation is emerging which is 
prompting a situation of class-stiucturation Emeiging trends of mobility linked with 
external support facilitators like market-situation, class situation and w'oik situation 
m organizational context is discussed in chapter VII 
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In this chapter, we propose to examine the diffeiential achievement onentation 
found among the respondents working at two different types of organization i e ‘mech- 
amstic’ type and the ‘organic’ type of organization The chapter is diMded into two 
sub sections First section deals with the achievement orientation of the respondents 
while the second section focusses its attention on the respondents aspiration 

6.1 Achievement Orientation and the Objective Cri- 
teria 

In the Indian society, achievement of individuals is judged b> then socio-economic 
status such as caste affiliations, communitj placement like luial-uiban etc , economic 
dispositions, income, occupations and educational qualifications Indian people have 
varying degrees and measures of power, wealth and privileges Ca-^te and class aie 
two phenomena of social stratification which offer manj chaiacteiisncs m common 
They are linked icith var\mg degrees of power, wealth and privileges (Lipset and 
Bendix 1959) Both are treated as agencies of social mobilit} and together the} decide 
the position a person occupies in a community or social setting (Lipset and Zettei- 
berg 1956) 

Social classes are categories or groups of persons liaMng defined status m societc 
which peimanently determines their relationship to other divisions or groups (Gis- 
bert 1972) The relative position of the class m the social scale arises from the degree 
of prestige attached to the status In e^ery society, the prestige en)o^ed bj the luling 
class IS superior to that of the working class The notion of joining oi aspumg to join a 
group with access to more wealth, greater income, better occupation, than one is having 
at present, can thrive oiilj in a society w'hich has the said meciualities A social class 
IS distinguished from others by certain institutionalized relationships and custoinai} 
modes of behaviour wdiich aie expected and demanded from its membeis b} the societc 
at large It can be mode of dress, speech, types of acquaintances, wajs of lecieation 
or consumption pattern The inherent element of stability in class adds to the cliarac- 
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tenstic of the individuals composing it K the class status is determined by wealth or 
a particular skill, it does not merely mean that its members posses this charac tenstic 
But they certainly have the means and facilities, what is denied to the members of 
other classes (Gisbeit 1972) Often people think that the caste system cannot have 
social mobility (internal) because of its ascriptive features However to some extent 
this notion has been challenged with the theory of Sanskritization (Simivas 1952) 

In India, there is a unique kind of ascriptive social stratification known as caste 
groups. Caste divisions of India are endogamous groups bearing a common name 
and its members have ceitain amount of restrictions on their social lelationships with 
members of other caste groups In short we can say that the distinctive featuies of 
caste are the following (Hutton 1951), 

• Endogamy and Hei edit ary 

• Rigid pattern of social and leligious hieraichy 

• Hereditary occupations 

• Authoiity 

• Taboos 

For centuiies, the caste system acted as an effective means of mtegiatiiig the Indian 
society into one \ast and \aiiegated community, by incoipoiatmg the \aiious gioups 
in its life With the stiict division of occupation, the Hindu culture pimided the land 
with geneiations of ciaftsmen w'ho weie extremely skillful m then Aocatioiis This 
system insisted on keeping the tiaditional occupations and duties of the caste which 
fostered stagnation and immobility m the society In recent times theie has been a 
great deal of mobility foi the castes themselves (Shyam Lai 1992 1995) The ludnidual 
continued to be chained to his caste But iiiespective of the caste backgiouiid some 
other caste membeis could climb to the highest positions in the society which weie 
pieviously denied to them In the tiaditional set up, these high positions weie le&el^ed 
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for the high castes This became possible because of the dogma of birth, which was a 
deciding factor m determining the caste It was deeply ingrained m the ancient Hindu 
society (Shj’amLal 1995) 

Present day Indian society has a peculiar correspondence between the caste and 
class configuration The influence of an mchviduals’ caste on his class status is beyond 
doubt (Dumont 1970) Consequently, the SES scale w'hich is de\ eloped to classify 
respondents into different class categories has elements like occupation, income and 
education The SES scale consists of four elements They are respondents’ occupation, 
income, education and their caste affiliation (for details see chapter II) Using the SES 
scale, the respondents w^ere divided into three categories of the high, medium and 
low socio economic status (SES) It is found that respondents are well distiibuted in 
all the three categories For example, 42 per cent respondents aie in the high SES 
category, while 34 per cent are in low SES Rest 24 per cent lespoiidents are m the 
middle SES category This suggests that a big chunk of respondents belong to the high 
SES group, while the middle SES category has the smallest number of respondents 
Findings suggest that large number of respondents claim to have reached to the top 
SES level because of their market situation such as w’ages, family income, occupation, 
educational qualifications and caste affiliations Theiefoie, the} are considered to have 
high le\el of acievement orientation 

6.1.1 Class Status as Perceived by the Respondents 

In order to compare the objective status of the respondents w ith then self assesment w^e 
asked them to lank themselves using the indicators of economic powei social prestige 
and consumption pattern and to place themselves in the class the} belonged to (See 
details in Appendix) This kind of self assesment became essential m oidei to cleteimme 
the behaMOuial aspect of stiatification le to ascertain, whether the perceived class 
status of the respondents tallied with their observed SES categories Secondh this 
exercise would enable us to understand the aspect of congiuity and mcongiuit} between 
the obseiied status and the peicened assesment made b} the lespoudeiits of cliffcieiit 
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tj'pe of work-situation Not mucli difference was found in the manual and non manual 
category of the respondents, hence, the categories of manual and non manual ha\ e been 
dropped for detailed discussion 

Table 6 1 Respondents Perceived Status and the Different Types of Woik-Situation 

N=300 



Ty'pes of Organization 

Grand 

Total 

Mechanistic 

Organic 

Low 

26 

61 

87 (29) 

Medium 

112 

87 

199 (66 3) 

High 

12 

2 

14 (4 7) 

Total 

150 

150 

300 (100) 


(Figures presented m parenthesis denotes peicentage) 
x 2 = 24 36 df=2 P < 001 

The table 6 1 shows the self assesment of lespondents status The data piesented 
m the table shows that 199 out of 300 respondents placed themsehes in the middle 
class category, 87 in Io'r class and only 14 respondents placed themseh es in high class 
categoiy The data, thus, show an overwhelming majoritj of lespoiideiits peicenmg 
themselves in the middle class categoiies irrespective of then oiganizarional affiliation 
The noticeable differences between the respondents of two different t\pes of organiza- 
tions IS due to their socio-economic conditions It is interesting to obsei\e that there is 
some differential assesment of perceived class status among the respondents of the two 
kinds of organization Respondents belonging to middle class status aie compaiatnely 
more (112) in ‘mechanistic’ oiganizatron in comparision to the ‘organic ones (87) This 
figuie reveals that by and laige respondents belonging to the ‘organic’ organizations 
have a very good assesment of then class status and hence they'’ did not suffer from any' 
kind of misgivings This point becomes more observable, w'hen one wants to examine 
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the consistency pattern Statistically also, the results show high degree of lelatioiiship 
= 24 36 df = 2 P < 001 between the variables i e perceived status and lespondents 
affihating work-organizations Thus, our hypothesis is well letained that the peiceived 
status of the respondents varies in mechanistic and organic type of organization 

The chances of development of a situation of congruence or incongiuence becomes 
more if there is discrepency between the objective status and the subjectively peiceived 
status The question of congruence and incongruence arise because social strains which 
emerge from the conflict of universal desire and material success lead to the condition 
of anomie (Merton 1968) 

In eveiy society avoidance of incongruence is desired because its piesence leads to 
frustration and anomie (Merton 1968) However, for capitalist system success is depen- 
dent on the aspect of stiivmg or anxiousness Therefore, in a capitalist oi a de^ eloping 
nation, anxiousness or incongruence become the positive mdicatois of achiPAement 
For example, an individual placed into a high caste category might pelcel^e himself 
into a low class category Consequently, the ascribed and the achieved status maj also 
lead to a situation of mcongiuity (Homans 1962) In short, if there is a coiiespoiidence 
between the objective status and the subjective evaluation of the status then tlieie is a 
state of congiuity In the reverse position, there is a situation of mcongiuity It would 
be interesting to find out as to how^ many respondents are congruent oi mcoiigiuent 
with respect to their peiceived class status Prom table 6 2 it becomes evident that an 
overwhelming majority of the lespondents claimed to perceived themsehes in the mid- 
dle class status On enquiry the reason for the same w'as found to be in then accjuisition 
of the material belongings and the level of their education Not much diffeieiice was 
found in the manual and non manual categoiy of the lespondents, hence no seijaiate 
discussion m the table is piesented on those categoiy of respondents 

Table 6 2 presents the consistency m assesinent between the obsei\ed status and 
perceived status of respondents When matched the peiceived status with then objec- 
tive status, the result v\as quite unexpected In the low SES categoiv 45 icspondeiits 
perceived then status to be low, 49 medium and only 9 respondents high status With 
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Table 6 2 Correspondence between SES and the Perceived Class Status of the Re- 
spondents 

N=300 


SES Category 

Perceived Class Status 

Total 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

45 

49 

9 

103 (34 3) 

Middle 

25 

45 

1 

71 (23 7) 

High 

17 

105 

4 

126 (42) 

Total 

87 

199 

14 

300 (100) 


(Figures presented in parenthesis denotes percentage) 
= 35 97 df = 4 P < 0 01 


regaid to medium SES, only 25 respondents placed themselves m low status categoiy 
while 45 lespondents in medium and only one lespondent in high peicened status cat- 
egory In the high SES category 87 lespondents perceived having low 199 lespondents 
medium and only 14 peiceived having high status It is interesting to note fiom table 
6 2 that a majoiity of lespondents placed themselves m the middle c lass gioup This 
table also shows mismatch between the perceived status and the objectively measuied 
SES 87 lespondents perceived to have low class disposition, however, m terms of SES 
103 respondents placed them into the low SES categoiy It is inteiesting to point out 
that regal ding self peiception, lespondents had certain amount of deceptn^e assesirient 
Consequently, iiianj respondents figure in the categoiy of incongiuents For e\aiiiple 
in nrediuni SES, only 71 respondents are placed, while in self assesirient then hguie is 
199 Likewise, 126 lespondents aie in high SES category while m self assesineirt only 
14 respondents have placed themselves into high class status This cleaily denotes 
that theie is a situation of mcoiigiuence, regarding subjective perception and objec- 
tive lairkiirg of status (SES) This stiengthens our assumption that moie lespondents 
are m state of anxiety Hence, they can strive for their betteinrent Oui hvpothesis 
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that greater is the restlessness, more are the chances of betterment is well letained by 
the results = 35 97 df = 4 F < 001 As explained in chater III and IV most of 
the respondents in mechanistic and organic organizations came from high caste and 
therefore, for them, caste may be the reason for becoming mcongiuent Howe\er foi 
respondents of organic t}pe of organization, the job assignment and responsibilities 
which gave them differential authority was the reason for their mcongiuence 


6.2 Respondents Aspiration 

In order to judge the mobility of the respondents, aspiiation becomes a ciucial \aiiable 
It is believed that the aspiied respondents are more mobile than the uninspired ones 
Many studies suggest that aspiration plays a significant lole m pioinoting mobility 
(Sharan 1978, Mukheiji 1986, Gupta 1985) The studies did report of variance in the 
level of aspiration existing among the workers Aspiration in this stud} has been taken 
as one of the major indicators to assess the trends of class stiuctuiation In this 
section, the differential patterns of aspirations exhibited among the respondents have 
been drscussed In order to examine the respondents aspirations three aspects ha\e 
been taken into consideration 

1 Aspiration for Self 

2 Aspiration for dependents 

3 Link between aspiiation and the socio economic status of the lespondents 

6.2.1 Aspiration for Self 

In this section, we intend to discuss the pattern of aspiiation found among the respon- 
dents of ‘mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ types of organization Aspiration has an impoitant 
association with the class- status of the respondents To measure aspiration foi self a 
four point scale w^as prepared, taking the following elements into consideration 
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1 Occupational preference 

2 Consumption Pattern 

3 Saving pattern 

4 Investment and acquisitions 

Each element has four to five questions and the respondents v^eie asked to answer 
them Depending upon their answers and cummulative scores, a measuiement scale of 
aspiration was developed This scale was divided into three categories as least aspired, 
moderately aspired and highly aspired (See details Chapter II) 

Table 6 3 Diffeiential Aspiration among respondents of Mechanistic and Oiganic T\pe 
of Orgamzation 

N=300 



Work-Organization 


Aspiration 

categories 

Mechanistic 

Organic 

Total 

Low 

50 

48 

98 (32 7) 

Moderate 

73 

81 

154 (51 3) 

High 

27 

21 

48 (16 00) 

Total 

150 

150 

300 (100 00) 


(Figuies presented in parenthesis denotes percentage) 
= 1 206 df= 2 P < 5471 


Rom table 6 3, it is evident that 33 peicent lespondents belonged to low aspiied 
category 51 per cent belong to moderately aspired category and only 16 per cent are 
placed in the high aspired category Whereas, in ‘organic’ organization 48 respondents 
belonged to low aspiied category, 81 in moderately aspired category and only 21 re- 
spondents were placed nr highly aspired respondents category In contrast, mechanistrc 
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organization figure 50 respondents in the low aspired category, 73 in the modeiately 
. aspired and 27 respondents in the high aspired category A close perusal of table reveals 
that respondents of ‘organic’ organization were more aspiied in compaiision to then 
counterparts of ‘mechanistic’ organization 1 206 df = 2 P < 5471 The hypothesis 
that aspiration level varies from organization to organization among the respondents is 
retained by the null hypothesis test The statistical results = 1 206 df = 2 P < 5471 
show some kind of mterlinkage between the aspiration and the type of organization 
The results show a positive association between the aspiration and the organization in 
which respondents are employed It is observed that m general, the respondents aie 
showing certain amount of aspiration which is reflected in their educational and career 
preferences Due to better exposure, education and opportunities, the respondents of 
‘orgamc’ organization were more aspired than of mechanistic type of oiganization 

Table 6 4 Respondents Occupational Aspiration and their Socio Economic Status 
Aspiration 

N=300 



Socio Economic Status 


Occupational 

Aspiration 

categories 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Low 

28 

27 

43 

98 (32 7) 

Medium 

59 

32 

63 

154 (51 3) 

High 

16 

12 

20 

48 (16 00) 

Total 

103 
(34 3) 

71 

(23 7) 

126 

(42 00) 

300 (100) 
(100) 


(Figures presented in parenthesis denotes percentage) 
= 3 00 df = 4 P < 60 


We have already discussed respondents assesment of their aspiration by taking 
certain questions as explained somewhere in this chapter and divided then aspiration 
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into three categories as low aspired, moderately aspired and highl} aspned As theie 
was little difference between the categoiies of manual and non manual orkeis hence no 
separate discussion was made on them Table 6 4 reveals the SES and the occupational 
aspiration of respondents From the table it is evident 98 respondents belonging to 
the low aspired category, 154 respondents to moderately aspired category and only 48 
respondents belonging to highly aspired category In the SES categor} it is evident that 
34 per cent respondents have low SES, 24 per cent medium SES and 42 pei cent high 
SES On comparision with both the variables, it is obseived that 28 lespondents in the 
low aspired category, have low SES, 27 have medium SES and 43 lespondents ha\e high 
SES In the medium aspired category, 59 respondents have low SES. 32 lespondents 
have medium SES and 63 lespondents have high SES Out of the lespondents vho 
have high aspiration 16 have low SES, 12 have medium SES and 20 have high SES 
Statistically = 3 00 df = 4 P < 60 it is proved that oui hypothesis has a positive 
association between aspiiation and the SES of the respondents 

6.2.2 Aspiration for the Dependents 

To asses the extent of aspiiation foi the dependents a scale vas piepaied m vhich thiee 
mdicatois were used These indicators weie 

1 Futuie plan for childien’s/dependents’ education 

2 Piofessional choice for the dependents/childien 

3 Stiategies adopted 

For all questions, 1 point was given to positive lesponse and 0 point to negatne le- 
sponse The total score langed fiom 0-3 Those who seemed upto one point weie 
put m the category of less aspned, 2 pomteis weie put m the categoij of modeiately 
aspiied and 3 pointers veie placed in the categoiy of highly aspned Thus the scale of 
aspiiation foi dependents compiised three categoiies of low aspned, modeiately aspned 
and highl} aspned 
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Table 6 5 Respondents aspiration for their dependents in Work Organizations 

N=300 


Aspiration 

categories 

Work-Organization 

Total 

Mechanistic 

Orgamc 

Low 

42 

40 

82 (27 3) 

Medium 

79 

66 

145 (48 3) 

High 

29 

44 

73 (24 3) 

Total 

150 

150 

300 (100) 


(Figures presented in parenthesis denotes peicentage) 
= 4 29 df = 2 P < 15 


Table 6 5 reveals lespondents aspiration foi then dependents in mechanistic and 
‘organic’ organizations In the ‘mechanistic’ organization, the table shows that 42 
respondents respondents belonged to the lov aspiied category, 79 respondents to niod- 
eratelj aspired and 29 respondents belonged to highly aspired category On the other 
hand, in ‘organic’ organization 40 respondents had low aspiration, 66 respondents had 
moderate and 44 respondents had high aspiration foi then dependents advaiicenient 
This le^eals that in highly aspired category, respondents of organic oigaiiization have 
faired uell in comparision to the mechanistic organization 

A perusal of table further leceals not much difference in the low aspiied category 
of both the organizations The leasons for this can be attributed to then eclucdtional 
background and world- view towards life Many respondents mfoinied that they v anted 
their dependents to be economically settled in future life, irrespective of the t^’pe of 
jobs This thinking was a lesult of their poor education and exposure to the haish 
realities of the life 
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In ‘organic’ organization the respondents were highly aspiied in comparision to 
their counterparts of ‘mechanistic’ organization Respondents of the organic’ oigani- 
zation wanted their children and dependents to be successful in their life They wanted 
them to be economically independent To achieve this, they made efforts to provide 
them all facilities like education in good school/umversity, arranging coaching classes 
etc They as a matter of fact aimed high for their children career On the coutrarj the 
respondents of the ‘mechanistic’ organizations wanted their children to get into some 
jobs so that they did not struggle and face economic disability They wished their 
children to get into some government job Status or the job satisfaction foi the chil- 
dren was of least importance to them This proves that the highly aapired respondents 
were more conscious torvards their children’s future They wanted them to become 
economically independent 

By emphasizing on life-chances and using indicators to promote class mobility, 
Weber has open up a new^ dimension of class situation Often class situation is linked 
with status situation, work situation and material advantages or disachantages such as 
inateiial iei\aids, and social and economic opportunities or lack of opportunities which 
has been termed by Weber as life-chances The family push and oigamzational atmo- 
sphere inculcate mobility among the industrial woikers (Glass 1967 Lockwood 1958 
Goldthoipe et al 1968,1969) These issues have been dealt adequate!} in the foithcom- 
ing chapter 

6.3 Conclusion 

To conclude, it can be said that the respondents of the ‘organic type of oiganizations 
are more aspiied in compaiison to then counterparts in the ‘mechamstic’ organiza- 
tions They are better educated and emplojed Environment of woik-oiganizations 
proMde a reasonable atmosphere around the individual which moulds then thinking 
pattern accoidmg to the prevailing conditions and situation It is found that workers m 
the ‘mechanistic’ organization aie more fatalistic in their approach The} took eveiy- 
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thing for granted Whereas in the ‘organic’ organization the woikers are not fatalistic 
They were more pragmatic in their approach From the above piesentation it can be 
inferred that the woikers of the ‘mechanistic’ orgamzations are compaiatively less mo- 
tivated and therefore show lack of mobility primarily due to the leason of iigidity of 
the organization While the organic orgamzations give enough freedom and libeitj to 
their workers which result in informal atmosphere and an infoimal condition of woik 
culture Thus, more frequency of mobility is visible among the woikeis of such or- 
gamzations Since we have used mobility to gauge the process of class-stiuctuiation. 
further discussion has to be made linking the class characteristics with the aspects of 
mobihty To understand the pattern of class-structuration (mobility) one has to iden- 
tify the typical characteiistics of social classes of India In chapter I, we have identified 
a set of typical class characteristics to distinguish the working class fiom the middle 
and the upper classes Fuither discussion along vith findings to explain the tieiids of 
class-structuiation is presented in the foithcoming chapter (See chaptei \TI) 



Chapter 7 

Life-chances and the Class- 
Structuration 


In the pieceeding chapters, we have discussed the conditions of working class voikeis 
employed in different industrial organizations It -was found that the mdustiial voikeis 
were far from being a homogenous category in the mechanistic and organic organi- 
zations In terms of social background, personal life situations, working conditions 
occupational aspirations and also in terms of class status identification there iveie 
marked internal differences among them In this chapter we propose to examine the 
concept of life-chances as elucidated by Max- Weber It is assumed that voikeis of the 
‘organic’ organizations have greater aspirations and are better educated m conteinpo- 
larj society As a result, a new class structuration is taking place Conseciuently a new 
class configuration is emerging which is prompting a situation of class-stiuctiiiation 
The \soiking class has not remained a working class The middle class is no more 
a middle class Both the classes are mteilappmg each other Findings suggest that 
emeigmg trends of mobility can be linked vith some external support facilitators like 
market situation, class situation and vork situation m an organizational context 

To measure the extent of life-chances among the respondents, a scale was devel- 
oped, w Inch has been elucidated m chapter II Life-chances comprise two basic elements 
the market situation and the work situation Market situation can be defined as the 
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conditions, which facilitate a worker to develop better ability or ciuahfications This 
could be understood by his income, conditions of work, social relationships etc which 
have an important bearing on the work conditions and it indirectly affects then woik- 
abibty Hence, to assess the market conditions of the respondents, issues like wages, 
benefits in the job, conditions of work etc have been taken into consideiation Woik 
situation can be defined as the conditions in which the respondents woiked Foi ex- 
amining the work situation, we have used the differential indicators piopounded by 
Burns and Stalker (1994) for categorizing the organizations into two broad categories 
mechanistic and organic Accordingly, the oiganizations which were found to be open, 
non hierarchical and flexible with lateral communication are termed as organic The 
organizations w'hich were found to be closed, hierarchical, rigid in noiins and had re- 
stricted communication were termed as mechanistic The details ha\e been presented 
in Chapter III and IV 

7.1 Market Situation 

First, we will discuss some aspects, which are relevant from the points of view of both 
working conditions and class structuration This discussion would help us in identi- 
fying a relationship between working condition and the process of class-stiuctuiation 
Studies conducted on the working conditions of the industrial workers have paid atten- 
tion to the vaiious aspects of woik conditions like relationship with colleagues wages, 
benefits, social and physical conditions at work, etc (Sharma 1974 Sharan 1978) In 
the present study we have studied the market situation of oui respondents bv paying 
attention to the following aspects 

1 Wages 

2 Benefits 

3 Promotional chances 


4 Psychosomatic impact of job 
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5 Satisfaction 

6 Commitment 

7.1.1 Wages 

The socio-demographic profiles of the lespondents have been piesented in Chapter III 
and IV The findings suggest that a simple majority of respondents belonged to the 
middle income category and thus earned a salary ranging from Rs 2001 to Rs 4000/- 
per month While substantial number of respondents received a salary of Rs 1500/- 
to Rs 2000/- per month Only a few respondents received a salary of Rs 4001/- to 
Rs 6500/- per month and they are categorized m the high income category We found 
that the wage pattern was quite diff'erent in mechanistic' and oigamc organizations 
between the manual and non manual categorj' of respondents 

7.1.2 Benefits 

On the issue of benefits, the management informed that the woikeis veie entitled 
to various leave benefits like casual, medical, earned, festival leaies etc Howeiei 
on probing, it was revealed by the respondents that the leave benefits veie gnen m 
a differential manner Respondents belonging to ‘mechanistic type of organizations 
informed that they were able to a\ail all tjpes of leave facilities as per the goieinnient 
norms vliich the management was bound to follow On the contiaiy in ‘organic' 
organizations, the employees took leave only when it was required by them There was 
nothing like making an announced schedule of leaves and adhering to them A'ilien 
there was pressure of ivoik, the workers themselves did not like to take leaie liecause of 
a high sense of accountability and responsibility When pressure of woik was reduced, 
the management compensated for their leaies by announcing extia nione\ Apart from 
the leave benefits, ceitain othei benefits like canteen facilities and housing benefits 
were also offered In ‘mechanistic’ oiganizations the respondents were happj to note 
that then lodging w^as taken caie of by the management The management of the 
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‘organic’ organizations expressed its inability to provide accommodation to all the 
manual workers working m their organization 

The non- manual workers pf orgamc organization, who belonged to the upper 
class, had access to housing privileges Canteen facility was provided umfoinily in 
both t\pes of organizations which catered to the needs of the employees by pioiiding 
them subsidized meals and snacks during office hours The respondents lufoiined that 
they were satisfied with the canteen facihties Transport facility vas piovided to the 
employees b}’ the management in both the woik organizations Subsidized tianspoit 
to ferry the respondents from their place of residence to the place of voik vas an 
important facility Due to this benefit, a large proportion of the lespondents m ‘oiganic' 
organization managed to report to their duties on tune Medical rennbuisements and 
dress allowances were some other benefits, which were provided to the employees of 
both organizations uniformly 

7.1.3 Promotional Benefits 

With legaid to promotional benefits, it vas discovered that 'organic' oiganizations 
offered gieater openness In the ‘mechanistic’ organizations the pioniotional aienues 
were meagre and hence, restricted Thej vere dependent upon senioiitj The polic\ of 
reseiiation in granting promotions aggiaiated the situation by making the piomotions 
a distant reality in those organizations In stiikmg contrast, the promotions in oi- 
ganic organizations were linked with the competence and skills of tln^ employees The 
deserving and the competent were granted promotions outright on the basis of merit 
and skills These organizations were liberal in granting promotions to then employees, 
whereas the ‘mechanistic’ organizations veie consenative m granting piomotions The 
management of the ‘mechanistic’ organizations was more or less helpless ni this regard 
because the policies pertaining to the transfer and promotions was vested m the hands 
of the go\ eminent The management had to simply cany out the ivishes of the go\ein- 
ment In ‘organic’ oiganizations, it was the sole responsibility of tln^ management to 
decide upon the related issues of promotions and transfers Hence, it can be concluded 
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that in ‘organic’ organizations, the promotional benefits were better available and open 
than in the ‘mechanistic’ organizations where they were rigid and closed 

7.1.4 Psychosomatic Impact 

In order to assess the psychosomatic impact of the job, the respondents were asked to 
narrate the nature of stress, their jobs resulted in Quite surprisingly, many respondents 
talked of physical tiredness resulting from their jobs In answer to the question to 
the cause of physical stress, the respondents of ‘organic’ organization said that then 
working hours almost always exceeded eight hours a day Often they were lequiied to 
keep on moving, attending to several jobs at the same time This often lendeied their 
work far more strenuous than it really was The cumulative effect of the changing of 
jobs paying simultaneous attention on variety of jobs had rendeied the work unpleasant 
which fuithei lesulted in bunging stress in their job In the ‘mechanistic’ oiganization 
the respondents informed of having mental stress The respondents ne\ei valued their 
job as important, rather they w'ere more interested in discussing tiivial iiiatteis on their 
duty houis Because of their low commitment, the oiganizational objectives weie not 
ciucial for them They only perfoimed their jobs mechanically and thus did not ha\e 
any physical stress 

7.1.5 Satisfaction 

The numbei of workers in the satisfied category was higher m the ‘mechanistic oiga- 
nization Diffeiences in job secuiity and the welfare schemes offeied b> the diffeient 
oiganizations was the piimaiy leason for it Though the pay package m the ‘oiganic’ oi- 
ganization was higher in compaiison to the ‘mechanistic’ oiganization the secuiity and 
welfaie schemes were not identical In the ‘oiganic’ organization, the velfaie schemes 
weie not satisfactory Only then pay package was better Moi cover, the management 
of the ‘mechanistic’ oiganization took a keen interest in the oveiall decelopmcmt of 
the oiganization These lesulted m a dispaiity at its level of satisfaction The le- 
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spondents of the ‘mechanistic’ organization were qmte satisfied with then jobs, yet the 
commitment was less m comparison to the lespondents of the ‘organic organization 

7.1.6 Commitment 

This study examined the relationship between the aspect of conimitnient iiith upwaid 
and doT\nwaid mobility among the industrial workers of manual and non manual cat- 
egories Foi examining the extent of commitment, a scale was developed using some 
questions of the schedule, which pointed to-naids the aspect of co mmi tment The scale 
of commitment was prepared on the response pattern of the following ciuestions 

1 Present Jobs liking 

2 Continuation in the present job 

3 Job Satisfaction 

4 Piioiities if the present job was terminated 

5 Like to join an other organization on higher salary 

The scale of commitment ivas divided into three categories leluctant de\oted and 
conseciated workers The respondents of different tj-pes of organizations were judged 
for commitment using these three categories It was found that the respondents of the 
organic' organization were committed to their jobs They expressed then willingness 
to continue with their piesent jobs In majority of cases the respondents were those 
who got then jobs on compensatory grounds Those who hailed from distant places 
expressed then dissatisfaction not m terms of job but m terms of cnltuial alienation 
and homesickness They came from far off places like South India paiticulaih from 
Tamilnadu and Keiala and thus expressed their dissatisfaction These lespoudents 
could not assimilate themselves m the changed cultural environment and therefore, felt 
alienated In the ‘organic’ organization, the respondents appeared to be committed 
to then jobs because of the available promotional aienues Moreover, the secuiity of 
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sen-ice also provided an impetus for them to stay committed to then jobs W'heieas 
in mechanistic organization, majority of respondents cited secuiity of serMce to be the 
prime reason for continuing m job For them job-satisfaction or commitment was of 
not much importance The workers of ‘organic’ organization also reported ^allatlon 
in jobs which was not the case in the ‘mechanistic’ organization Some respondents of 
‘mechanistic’ organization appreciated the facihties m the job Owing to these leasons 
differences in the commitment and satisfaction levels of the respondents exist 


7.2 Work Situation 

Work situation is the second major element in the concept of life-chaiices Woik situa- 
tion can be understood by the type of organization one was employed in The oiganiza- 
tional typologies have been elucidated and elaborated in Chaptei III and IV To make 
a differentiation, between the organizations, we have used the indicatois deA eloped b\ 
Burns and Stalker (1994) Burns and Stalker have characteiized the distinction be- 
tween ‘mechanistic’ and ‘oiganic’ organizations on following the five diffeient indicators 
(see table 3 1 and 4 1) 

• Nature of Environment 

• Organization of Work 

• Nature of Authority 

• Tvpe of Communication System 

• Nature of Commitment 

7.2.1 Nature of Environment 

In ‘mechanistic’ oiganization, the enviionmeiit w'as veiy formal and strict rules and 
regulations had to be adheied to, vhich made the atmosphere stable and rigid In them, 
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formal contiol was characterized by a iigid hierarchical structuie in which operations 
w^ere divided into various departments, sections etc In these depaitments different 
tasks were performed in a designed manner and frequent changes weie not pei nutted 
The work atmosphere was marked by low' degree of variability The rules to control the 
work environment were made in the form of statutes, and no deviation w'as peimitted in 
them, without involving the higher ups This resulted in routmization and stagnation 
in the environment w'hich w'as marked by lack of dj'namism 

In the ‘organic’ organizations, not much importance was given to foimulation of 
rules and regulations for control There w'ere no rigid rules hence, the atmosphere w'as 
casual, and operations were divided into minimum management caches In matters 
of crises, frequent meetings took place ignoring the hierarchical boundaries to lesolve 
the crises Employees had the liberty to approach their officers foi discussing their 
operational problems Thus, the woik emiionment was quite mfoimal in oigauic 
oiganizations Management control was direct, and operations were dnided into in- 
dependent units under a sectional head (see table 4 1) In those units indi\ iduals 
were guided by flexible norms Frequent changes among supervrsois manageis w'ere 
permitted easily if some need arose All these attributes suggest that work atmosphere 
m such orgarrization was informal and open, which lesulted into bunging high degree 
of variation in operations Because of the free, casual and mfoimal atmospheie the 
workers did not feel boredom, monotony or fatigue 

7.2 2 Organization of Work 

In ‘mechanistic’ organizations, the work was designed in such a mannei that the minute 
details of the operations got pie-defined Tasks were peifoimed by mdn iduals follow ing 
the rank and order piinciple The impoitant tasks pertaining to pioduction, increase 
in consumer demands etc rest with the higher ups The lower rungs onlj executed 
the assigned tasks wuthout getting imolved in the decision making process Hiciaichy 
was well defined, and the total work organization differentiated between the managers 
and workers 
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In ‘organic’ organizations, work roles were not rigid They were changeable and 
were not defined in clear terms of hierarchical boundaries Organization’s pi ofit , welfai e 
and well-being became the matter of concern for every employee In oidei to attain the 
organizational objectives, necessary adjustments were made for accomodation Oigamc 
organizations made use of the latest available technology and knowledge to optimize 
the productivity of the organization 

7.2.3 Nature of Authority 

With regaids to authority, the hierarchical rung of ‘mechanistic’ oigamzations was 
made on basis of experiences and controlling ability The upper luiigs of the hierar- 
chy shouldered the responsibility of decision making In those organizations highei 
rung management ivere veiy dominating and the decision making power was totally 
centialized in their hands The officers and the managers weie not easil\ accessible to 
then subordinates This made the authority structure rigid and static in mechanistic 
organization 

Organic’ organization, was marked by minimum involvement of higher lung au- 
thorities in day to day operations In such organizations, competence and efficient 
handling of mtei-personal relations were more important The bosses encouraged the 
paiticipation of each and every staff member m the process of control planning, co- 
ordination, dnection and innovation Management was easily accessible to the subor- 
dinates To conclude, it can be said that in ‘mechanistic’ organization the natiiie of 
authority was centralized and was based on experience, controlling ability and admin- 
istiative expeiience, vheieas m ‘organic’ organization, it was decentralized and ivas 
based on strong inter-peisonal lelations, efficiency and competence 

7.2 4 Communication Style 

In ‘mechanistic’ organization, the nature of communication vas foiinal Messages 
flowed in three directions dowmvaids, upwards and parallel The downward mes- 
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‘mechanistic’ organization led to partial commitment among the employees as they 
got concerned with their assigned jobs Only assigned tasks are completed The em- 
ploj'ees in those organizations lack egalitarian knowledge, experience and skills hence 
they attached more importance to loyalty and obedience To survive m that emiion- 
ment, these tools were considered important Their energies were diiected towaids 
the appeasement of bosses for personal gams Among them, theie was little feeling of 
oigamzation’s well being As a lesult, jobs were carried out m a mechanical inannei 
w ith little or practically no commitment 

On the contrary, ‘organic’ organizations were found to be mfoimal m natuie and 
were chaiacterized by minimum hierarchical contiol and flexibility The jobs veie 
defined on the basis of competence and individual skills These attiibutes lesulted 
m attaching greater importance to egalitarian knowledge, experience and skills which 
lesulted in full commitment among them The woikers were concerned with the oi- 
ganization’s w^elfare and success Whatever task they consideied impoitant foi the 
oigamzation, was earned out diligently and efficiently by them The high feeling of oi- 
ganization’s well being motivated them to be fully committed This lesulted in stionger 
feeling of accountability amongst them 

Hence, w’e can conclude, that ‘mechanistic’ oiganizations weie maiked b\ paitial 
commitment to lojalty and obedience towaids the hieiaichy and lack of accountability 
wheieas ‘oiganic’ oiganizations were maiked by full commitment of the employees 
towaids the oigamzation, diligence and efficiency towaids the assigned duties and a 
feeling of gieatei accountability 

7.3 Life-Chances 

This chapter focuses its attention on supporting factors w'hich facilitate mobility among 
the icspondents for developing a new oidei It is assumed that a bluiiing of class divi- 
sions IS taking place in the industiial wnik oigamzation of India, because of the unecpial 
oppoitumties which have been construed as life-chances (Meiton 1961) Fiiiclmgs in 
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this chapter suggest that emerging trends of mobility can be linked with some exter- 
nal support situations such as organizational differential work environment benefits, 
responsibilities (work-situation) and/or individual’s own capability (maiket-situation) 


Table 7 1 Life Chances and types of Work-Organization 

N=300 


Life-Chances 

Work-Organization 

Total 

Mechanistic 

Organic 

Low 

14 

31 

45 (15) 

Moderate 

108 

93 

201 (67 00) 

High 

28 

26 

54 (18 00) 

Total 

150 

150 

300 (100) 


(Figures presented in parentheses denote percentage) 


X^-7 615 df=2 P<005 


A close look at table 7 1 leveals that in mechanistic oiganization, the fiecpiencj 
of respondents having high life chances is 28 and those having average life chances 
vas 108 Onl} 14 respondents are present in the category of having poor life chances 
On the contrary in organic organization, the respondents having lov life-chances was 
31 111 the same organization, 93 respondents veie found to have a\eiage life- chances 
Another 26 respondents are present in the category of high life chances Statistically 
also the hypothesis is proved and is uell retained (x^ — 7 615 df = 2 P < 0 05) 


7.3.1 Life-chances as a Tool of Mobility 

To exaiiiiiie the lelationsliip beti\een the life-cliances and the socio-e( oiiomic status of 
the icspondcnts, table 7 2 piesents the relationships 
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Table 7 2 Lifechances and the SES of the respondents 

N-300 


Lifechances 

Socio Economic Status 

Total 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

23 

13 

9 

45 (15) 

Average 

72 

35 

94 

201 (67 00) 

High 

8 

23 

23 

54 (18) 

Total 

103 

71 

126 

300 (100) 


(34 3) 

(23 7) 

(42) 

(100) 


(Figures presented in parentheses denote peicentage) 
28 101 df=4 P< 01 


Table 7 2 portrays that 15 per cent respondents have lov life chances The per- 
centage of lespondents having average life-chances is 67 peicent and only 18 percent 
haMng high life chances A closer look at the above table further rereals that respon- 
dents hacing low life chances are those lespondents having lov SES and then nuinbei 
IS 23 vhich is followed by medium SES respondents Therr number rs 13 The respon- 
dents having low life-chances and high SES is 9 In the similar vein the respondents 
having a\eiage life-chances and also having low SES, then fieciueiic} is 72 This is 
followed b\ lespondents having medium life-chances The fieciuencj of those respon- 
dents IS 35 Those who have average life-chances but high SES aie 94 in number 
The fiequency of lespondents having high life-chances but low SES is ciuite less The> 
are oiil} 8 in number which is followed by the respondents haMng inedium SES and 
their fiecjuency is 23 The respondents having high life-chances and high SES are 23 
in nuinbei Statistical!} this is pioved that life-chances and SES are lelated to each 
other (x^- 28 101 df=4 P< 01) 


The notion of life-chances implies that a person wall try to attain the identical 
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position of his parents, role-model, provided he gets the requisite amount of facilities 
Fmther, in literature, life-chances are defined as the material advantages or the disad- 
vantages that a member of a group or class can expect within a paiticulai society A 
person’s position in the stratification system has important effect on his life It may 
enhance or reduce his life-chances, that is, his chances of obtaining those things defined 
as desirable and avoiding those things defined as undesirable in his society Dahiendoif 
(1979) used the concept of life-chances to refer to the unequal distribution of health 
care and associated life expectency In India, life-chances is considered as aspired pro- 
fessional roles which are similar to the social context in which the children have been 
brought up For instance a son of a wealthy cloth merchant would like to pursue or 
ma\ get into the same kind of business oi trade Similarly a son of a law}ei might 
become a lawyer According to Weber this happens because of the increased exposure 
or opportunities of the peison from his or her social context oi class situation (Life- 
chances as termed by Max Weber) Increased exposure oi opportunities here means 
the market situation such as woiking conditions, wages, income, social conditions of 
■Roik etc Social context means work situation Work situation can be defined as the 
situation in vhich the social conditions of the voik place determine the outlook of 
the indnidual In other voids it can be said that the external factors such as the 
oiganizational climate play a decisive role m bringing a change in the outlook of the 
mdiMdual It is owing to this reason that the differences in the life-chances are e^ ideiit 
fiom table 7 2 


7.4 Class-Structuration and Its Indicators 

To understand the pattern and frequency of mobility in the frame-woik of class- 
stiuctuiation, ve have used a set of typical attributes to distinguish the voikmg class 
from the middle and the upper classes of India The typical constiuct of social classes 
has been made on the basis of sociological liteiatuie along with oui own obsenations 
These typical constructs vould enable the reader to make a distinction between the 
V 01 king class and the other classes (middle and upper) of India Often people feel 
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that recruitment into the categories which are close by is lather easy than the faither 
ones, for excimple an upper class woiker can easily move to lower middle oider than 
the upper middle class category 

Employment in the industrial sector created a new class which vas chaiac tensed 
by stable incomes and security of tenure This new class became conscious about its 
rise in the standard of life, progress in literacy and higher education along vith its 
insistence on egalitarian outlook, democratic ideals and practice Increased awaieness 
among the younger generation because of better education and media exposure made 
them push for more success (Dahrendorf 1959, Rinehart 1971, Mishia 1983) The sta- 
ble income soon became a good living wage vis a vis the weaker section of the societj 
comprising a majority of the population At this point one may ponder as to what 
are the typical characteristics of the Industrial Class It v ill not be out of the v aj to 
remind that the typical characteristics of the classes have already been meiiiioned in 
chapter I However, for explaining the findings in the proper form, it would be apt if 
the table is presented again 


Table 7 3 shows the typical class chaiacteristics of all the classes It is eMclent from 
table 7 3 that the working class is characteiised by stiong solidarity vhich is missing 
111 the middle and the upper classes The upper class is chaiacteiised by iiidn idualistic 
oiientation The working class has a existential i\ay of living wheieby they belie\e 
in the philosophy of eat, dunk and be meiiy They live in the present and are least 
bothered about the future On the contraij the middle class plans ahead for the future 
and believe in savings for exmgencies The upper class is \ery ostentatious and loads a 
luxuiious liMiig The voiking class IS characterised by lack in moialitv o\ei tones The 
middle class has moral o\eitones However, the upper class does not over emphasize on 
moral rules and piinciples Lastly, the working class is devoid of economic, social and 
decision making power which the middle class has but it is devoid of decision making 
power The upper class has all the powers including the decision making power 

In summary the typical class characteristics of social groups of India aie ciuite 
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Table 7 3 Typical Characteristics of Social Classes 


Working Class 

Middle Class 

Upper Class 

Strong 

Lacks in 

Highly 

we 

togetherness 

individualistic 

feeling 

and collectivity 

and self 
centered 

Lacks m 

Highly aspired 

Lacks in 

aspiration and 

and strong 

aspiration because 

achievement 

achievement orientation 

highly satisfied 

Existential 

Lacks 

Affluent 

way of living 

in existential 
living 

living 

Lacks in 

Moral 

Lacks moial 

moral overtones 

overtones 

overtones 

Lacks in 

Lots of 

Very meticulous 

future perspective 

futuristic plans 

planning 

Devoid of 

Has economic 

Has all kinds 

economic power 

and social power 

of power 


but lacks in 

economic, social 


decision making power 

and decision making 


distinctive to each other The above stated set of typical chaiacteiistics has been 
used as mam instruments for finding out the emeiging tiends of mobility among the 
industiial woikers of Kanpur Emergence of new strata of woiking class biought a 
nev set of social lelationships foi which two elements played a deci&i\e lole in bunging 
about social change in India- fiist, western science and technologj and second social 
planning in post independence eia The set of typical chaiacteiistics hace been used 
as mam mdicatois for assessing the movement among the lespondents fiom one class 
into the other To diffeientiate the w^orking class i e manual woikeis fioin the non 
manual woikeis i e middle and the uppei class, the following aspects aie taken as mam 
mdicatois 

The categoiy of manual and non manual woikeis lepicsent the vage cainei woik- 
ers such as assembly Ine woikeis, peons, guaids, dineis etc While the categoiy of non 
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Table 7 4 Characteristic features of manual and non manual woikeis 



Workers 


Manual 

Non Manual 

1 

Collective Orientation 

Lack of Collectivity 

2 

Lack of Aspiration 

Aspired Lot 

3 

Lacks Future Planning 

Lots of Future Planning 

4 

Lacks in Possession 

Hankering Desire for 
acquisition and possession 


manual workers comprises of managers, assistant managers, supervisors etc eber has 
open up a new dimension of class situation by emphasizing on life-chances and using 
indicatois to piomote class mobility Often class situation is linked vith status situ- 
ation. work situation and material advantages or disadvantages like mateiial levards 
and social and economic opportunities or lack of opportunities which lias been teimed 
as life-chances The family push factors and the oiganizational atmospheie has been 
found showing tremendous impoitance in inculcating mobility among the mdustiial 
workers (Glass 1967, Lockw'ood 1958, Goldthoipe et al 1969) 

7 4.1 Collective Orientation 

To judge the collective orientation, trade union participation is an important and ob- 
sel^able method Studies report that the workers do not become members of any 
trade-unions (Ramaswamy 1977) This is found true among the lespoiidents of this 
stud} also None of the manual worker was a member of an union Howevei. it is 
inteiestmg to point that many non manual workers, mostly the maiiageis and the 
supeiMsois -were found to be members of unions or associations which strived hard 
to protect their interests Wheie the unions were not in existence the} have formed 
thou own associations and working groups They proudly infoimed that the} became 
members of the unions and associations to get certain advantages Some of them fui- 
tliei mentioned by citing an example Once their management w'as not iead\ to gi\e 
them bonus The} approached their unions The unions threatened to go on strike 
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Consequently, the bonus money was immediately released to the managers and the su- 
pervisors This incidence shows that the middle class is adopting the means and wajs 
of the working class to achieve their goals This is indicative of dovnvard mobility es- 
pecially for the middle class workers of Indian work-organizations It is often observed 
that the respondents of both the manual and non manual category of working class 
hurdled together especially those coming from the same village and same communities 
and speaking the same language Due to these social characteristics the respondents 
made a separate category with a feeling of togetherness to show solidarity, especially 
with respect to residence, chosmg the place of work, sending their children to same 
educational centres, arranging their leisure activities together etc 

7.4.2 Lack in Aspiration 

The working class have certain fixed notions of achievement and expectation Then 
major economic concerns tend to be of existential kind In majoiitj of cases they 
want to live as they are accustomed to hve Comfort and luxury aie alien notions for 
them On the other hand the middle and the upper class are an aspiied lot and have a 
meticulous planning for the betteiment of their future Aspiration ha^e an important 
association with the class- status of the respondents The aspect of aspnation has been 
enumerated in chapter \1 It was reflected m respondents education and career pref- 
erences Due to better exposure, education and opportunities, the respondents of the 
organic organizations were more aspired in coinpaiision to respondents of mechanistic 
organizations This aspnation was in reference to their owm career and then children s 
aspiration 

On encpiiiy many respondents in the ‘organic’ organization informed that they 
want then children and dependents to attain success in then life Thei w'anted them 
to be econoniKally independent For it they were wnllmg to piOMde them all possible 
facilities They as a inattei of fact aimed high of their children caieei On the contiaiy 
the lespondents m the mechanistic’ organizations wanted then clnldien to get into 
some jobs so that thej did not struggle and face economic clisabilitv They wished 
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that their children get into some government job Status or the job satisfaction for 
the children was of least importance to them This proves that the lespondents who 
were highly aspired were more conscious of their childrens futuie The> wanted them 
to become independent and not to get into any service These respondents vieie in 
‘organic’ organization An example proves this point more authoritatively Mi X -^as 
a driver in a government owned organization He v as a semi literate and had studied 
upto class 10 th only In his family there were six members His monthly income uas 
meagre In spite of the fact, he was aspiring to make his children, highly educated He 
wanted his only son to become an engineer In our countiy, ■where theie aie inaiked 
disparities and paucity of opportumties, having this aspiration leall} makes a suipiise 
This type of attitude of a low class employee who finds it difficult to meet both his 
ends proves that the w'orkmg class has resoited to aspire for the betteiment of futuie 
both for themselves as well as for their children or dependents 

7 4,3 Lack in possession 

It is found that the -woikmg class or the manual woikeis lack m possession As men- 
tioned eailier, their belief m the ethic of existential way of living haidh leave enough 
loom for future planning and aspirations As a lesult they aie chnoid of mateiial 
possession Oui findings suggest that this thinking was not found tiue Among oui 
lespondents, both manual and non manual, we found that thee stined foi mateiial 
possession It was found that the workers have become moie awaie in the accjuisition 
of the mateiial goods To utter surpiise, many of them planned meticulouslv about 
then futuie Hence m the changed situation it would not be piopei to biand them of 
haMiig an existential way of Ining This show'^s that woiking class (manual) woikeis 
have tiled to move up by showung a trend of acquiimg goods like TcleMSion motoi- 
c>clcs/mopeds, fudge, cooleis/fans, ornaments etc almost m the same maniiei as non 
manual woikers (middle and upper classes) have been tiying to show In othei woicls 
one can suimise that the middle class and the uppei class aie coming down m teims 
of acciuning mateiial goods oi possession while the working class w'oikeis aie moving 
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upTv aids 

7.4.4 Lack Future Planning 

It IS assumed that the working class workers are devoid of future planning because of 
their belief in the philosophy of existentialism This philosophy makes them believe in 
the present They are least bothered about the future Our respondents vere found 
to posses just the reverse traits Most of the working class respondents infoimed of 
putting their savings in the purchase of shares By doing so they vere confident of 
growing their money For example one of the respondents informed that he piefeiied 
to invest his savings in the stock market This feeling which was found missing in them 
previously shows their mobility 

7.5 Conclusion 

Hence it can be concluded that the respondents of manual and non manual categoiies 
do not have any distinct difference based on the typical class chaiactenstics Thej are 
shoving a pattern of mixture b} adopting the features of one another Conseciuently, 
this finding does support the assumption of the process of class stiuctuiation which is 
setting in among the mdustiial vorkers 

Maixs’ class category did not conceive of mobility The most influential alternative 
theoi} of class is found in Max Weber’s work Unlike hlarx, Webei sav the possibility 
of mo\ements of individuals from one class category to another Maix's definition of 
class has o\ei emphasized on the aspect of ovneiship (or non- ownership) of productive 
piopeity While Max Weber emphasized other factors like status, prestige and life- 
chances to classify groups of persons into different class categories In paiticulai, he 
considered status and prestige as distinct \aiiables He also emphasized a link betveen 
class and opportunity, aiguing that a class is a category oi group of people vho share 
similar life-chances Webei stressed divisions within classes and empirical changes m 
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class boundaries to a much gi eater extent than Marx Examples are Weber’s distinction 
betT\een ownership and commercial classes, and the way in which different skill levels 
di-vided the working class in terms of life chances 

Beteille (1996) examined the shift in the perception, meaning, and legitimacy of 
caste in India Shyam Lai (1995) analyzed the phenomenon of purposeful downward 
mobility (referred to as dalitization) from India’s upper castes or tribes to the Bhangi 
(the lowest of the untouchables) He opined that dahtization is not confined to Ra- 
jasthan, but can be observed in other states as well In another significant study Shyam 
Lai (1992) examined the process of ‘desanskritization’ in Rajasthan In it, he analysed 
the downward mobility of a population in Rajasthan, where individuals of upper castes 
or tribes broke away their affiliation with the parent group, and culturally incorporated 
themselves, formally or legally, into the lower castes, thus acqmring a new low-caste 
identity Uplaonkar (1992) examined the mobihty of scheduled caste^and the issue 
of social justice in Karnataka He concluded that that there has been no significant 
change in the socio-economic status of the former untouchables, as most of the reserva- 
tion benefits are taken away by backward and forward castes Dahiwala (1989) studied 
the occupational mobility of self-employed Indians of Scheduled castes m the industrial 
city of Kolhapur and analysed data on sources of mobility, types of modern occupa- 
tions adopted, and the effects of caste, religion, education, age, gender, and family 
backgiound on mobility The findings indicate that the subjective, motivational deter- 
minants of mobility included encouragement by social networks, economic hardships, 
ideological impact and educational qualifications Grover and Dak (1987) studied the 
lural industrialization and labour mobility m Haryana and concluded that the shift 
fiom hereditary occupations was found to be influenced significantly by caste, age, 
education, family pattern, mass media exposure, and income of the entrepreneurs In- 
frastiuctuial facilities also exerted a positive influence on labor mobility Consequently, 
a tiend of class structuration among the industrial w^oikers of India is extensively vis- 
ible with the existence of both downward and upward mobility For the working class 
workers it is upward mobility, whereas the middle and the upper class workers are 
exhibiting downward mobility 


Chapter 8 
Conclusion 


In this study of Industrial Workers, an attempt has been made to examine three bioad 
areas, the first dealing with the formation of social groups and the second iiith the 
professional life of the workers, their woik situation, job satisfaction commitment 
and devotion to work and third, to examine the aspiration and the mobilitj-tiends 
among the workers The mam objective of this reseaich inquiry was to find out the 
empiiical viability of Weber’s concept of life-chances for explaining the piocess of class 
stiuctuiation among the mdustiial workeis of India Along with the oieiall objective, 
there aie some additional objectives of the study enumerated below 

• to examine the diffeiential characteiistics of the industrial voikeis emplojed in 
the ‘mechanistic’ and ‘organic’ type of oiganizations 

• to assess the impoitance of market situation among the mdustiial woikeis 

• to undeistand the influence of the voik-situation on the aspect of class mobility 
taking place among the industrial woikeis and, 

• to identify the factors responsible foi the piocess of class stiuctuiation taking 
place among the mdustiial woikeis 

We undeitook this study of 300 ■i\oikeis from the mdustiial units of Kanpui and Alla- 
habad The piimaiy soiiice of data has been collected from five diffeieiit work oiganiza- 
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tions These work organizations were engaged in the manufactuimg of \arious products 
such as fertilisers, induction heating, automobiles, defence ammunitions and telephone 
equipments and components All the five work organizations have been categorised 
into mechanistic and organic types on the basis of the work environment authonty, 
and the nature of work culture 

8.1 Hypothesis 

Having identified the objectives of the study, it is important to present the developed set 
of hypotheses which were examined and verified from the empirical situation Following 
are the hypotheses 

1 Higher is the level of education, greater is the preference for industrial occupa- 
tions 

2 Greater is the job commitment, less is the preference for routmized work condition 

3 Difference of assesment between workers perceived status and then SES 

4 Better is the future planning for children, greater is the possibility of moMng 
far ther from the working class 

5 Piogiessi\ely higher is the occupational aspiration, better is the SES 

6 Lacking m the collective orientation, greater is the possibilitv of lno^'lllg into 
middle class categoiies 

7 Better is the future planning, greater is the possibility of moMiig farther fioin 
working class 

8 Life-chances have inveise relationship with the type of w'oik organization 


Oiii empirical findings tend to support hjpotheses nos 1,2 3,4, 5, 6 and 7 See tables 3 5 
4 5, 5 8, 6 1, 6 2, 6 4 and 7 2 for details However, hypothesis number 8 stating that 
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life-chances have inverse relationship with the work organization’ could not be pioved 
Instead our findings reveal that life-chances have positive relationship with the work 
organizations 

The theoretical framework of the study is linked with the theory of classes in a 
woik-orgamzation within a frame reference of class mobility Weberian model of work 
ethic emphasizes on the fact that the workers behaviour cannot be understood without 
having a grasp on the work setting or work organization where w^ork gioups aie foimed 
Tw'o major concern in the field of work organization emerged at fore The first w'as the 
study of changes in the technical and organizational aspects of work which had an im- 
pact on commitment levels, structure of work groups and on occupational socialization 
The second w’as the analysis of workers’ interaction and attitudes - that is of stiate- 
gies open to workers, given the technical conditions of the woik setting (Whvte 1951, 
Sayles 1958 Burns and Stalker, 1961, Goldthorpe,1977) A w'oik oiganization niaj be 
studied not as a place of work, but as a unit w^heie workers have been putting their 
entile woiking life How does the woik environment create an instinct of mobility un- 
dei diffeient technological and social conditions'^ What attitudes and aspiiatioiis aie 
associated with different types of workers such as manual and non manual administia- 
tive and managerial, etc"^ In the light of the above facts we examined the lole of woik 
oiganizations and workers capability (life-chances) on class stiuctuiation or mobility 

Marxian studies have anal} zed classes in lelation to the economic conditions that 
IS two bi-polai gioups divided on the basis of ownership of capital and means of pro- 
duction For him, class was more than just a way of describing the economic position 
of differ eiit gioups On the other hand, Max Webei divided the classes according to the 
aspects of market situation and work situation that gave use to different hfe-cliances 
Capital was one source of market capacity, but skill and education foimed another 
Mebei presented another significant principle of stratification that differed from Marx- 
ian notion of class It attached moie significance to social honour oi status m a society 
Modem accounts of class have created a debate on the issue of identification of classes 
pm el} on the economic conditions Apart from the economic conditions some scholars 
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feel the importance of identifying the classes on the basis of social conditions piestige 
and life chances (Dahrendorf 1960) Modern thinkers identify classes as social cate- 
gories, and on that basis, they have ranked classes using a variety of factois such as 
prestige, power, wealth and consumption-pattern With lelation to Indian situation, 
it is found that the Indian classes are more of status categories than economic cat- 
egories (Mishra 1983) As mentioned earlier, the market situation lefeis to material 
rewards related with job benefits and opportunity, such as pay lea\e& oppoitunit} foi 
promotion, social affihation such as caste, leligious, family background etc The woik 
situation refers to work-tasks, work environment and responsibilities assigned within 
an organization, the structure of social relations at vork, contiol oi authoiitj sc stems 
existing m the work organizations etc There is assumed to be a congiuence between 
the factors that market rewards and working conditions become piogiessi\eh' bettei 
as one ascends the class hierarchy The process by vhich classes nia-\ be tiansfoimed 
from economic categories into socially meaningful gioups is commoiih lefeiied to as 
structuration Factors determining structuration include residence pattern of social 
mobility and common life-styles all of which tend to turn classes into identifiable social 
groups 

The application of Webeiian model of class is not always eas\ to be identified 
In principle, the criteria allows for a multiplicity of classes based on different levels 
of market levaids, different types of work situation and different combinations of the 
t-tvo This means that identifying just a few major classes is a matter of inteipietation 
lathei than being self evident and objectively determined Using the Webeiian notion 
of classes we ha\e concluded that class structure can be seen as composed of multiple 
factois such as opportunities, market situation, woik-sit nation construed as life-chances 
On the basis of them, we have tried to point out a possible relationship between the 
tjpje of work organization and class structuration because of the pie\alence of life- 
chanccs The present study drew attention on this aspect of work situation winch in 
till 11 influenced the class boundaries within a w^oik oigamzation For making this stud} 
a useful exercise, two different types of work organizations have been chosen on Bums 
and Stalker’s model Some efforts w'eie made to find out the lolc of voik oigani/ation 
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on the aspect of formation of new classes as the process of class stiuctuiation in Indian 
industrial scenario 

8.2 Findings 

Fiom the present study many important points emerged which facilitated in having 
a focussed attention on the issue of mobility which was both downvaid and upwaid 
This further resulted in examining the process of structuration taking place among the 
industrial workers of U P The major findings are enumerated below 

1 The respondents had a varied socio-economic background As a lesult of then 
\aried background, they had different aspirational levels and motnations The 
lespondents in the organic organization had greater aspiration in compaiision 
to their counterparts in the mechamstic organizations They veie bettei in all 
lespects than their counterparts who were employed in the mechanistic oigani- 
zations The reason for their high aspiiation was due to the fact that thej veie 
better exposed to the lealities of the life because of the diffeiences in the le\els 
of education, available opportunities and incomes This has lesulted m bunging 
ceitam amount of confidence in them 

2 Respondents having same level of education aspned for identical tj pe of jobs Foi 
example, respondents who had low education or average education veie engaged 
in manual types of jobs Similarly those who had high education had a penchant 
foi non manual type of jobs 

3 Tlieie vas similarity of woik oiientation among the working class manual lespon- 
deiits who were engaged in different types of work envnonment 

4 A. striking diffeience was found among the lespondeiits’ market situation i e 
nage, benefits, allowances etc and the diffeient types of work situation Inspite 
of differences of lespondents w'oik situation, not much difference was found m 
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perceived assesment of one’s own class in both the mechanistic and oiganic type 
of organizations 

5 Most of the respondents of the organic organization were found to be having 
greater commitment towards their jobs In striking contrast the respondents of 
the mechanistic organization were found to be less satisfied and less committed 
towards their job The reasons, may be the diflPerence in the relationship betiveen 
the woikers and their bosses It was noticed in the organic organizations that 
workers had better communication with their authorities and they have shown 
greater commitment and motivation towards their job Also in the organic or- 
ganizations, there was freedom of working hours and informal atmosphere which 
motivated the personnel to perform then tasks diligently In contiast the mech- 
amstic organizations had the jobs, clearly patterned along with the distinct and 
iigid division of authorities As a result the communication system m those orga- 
nizations was foimal This restricted the commitment of the emplojee to meielj 
discharging of the assigned duties Nothing beyond it can be obtained fiom them 
as they w'eie least bothered about their organization 

6 No ideal form of organization can maximize eflficiency m ever} situation Mech- 
anistic oiganizations were found to be moie suited to stable conditions whereas 
organic oiganizations to changing conditions 

7 Lifechances play a crucial lole in ones life It provided a reasonable emiionment 
around the individual w'hich moulded then thinking pattern according to the 
pi e\ ailing conditions and situation It was found that woikers of the mechanistic 
oigamzation weie more fatalistic in their approach They took evei} thing for 
granted Whereas in the oiganic organization the workers w'ere not fatalistic They 
were more pragmatic in then approach These diffeiences emeiged due to the 
maiket situation and the w’-oik situation The attiibutes of market situation like 
wages, education, aspiiation, famil} background, social relations at woik and 
the socio-economic status resulted in making the respondents more aspiied and 
socially mobile Likewuse, the work situation too, played an important lole in 
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deterraming the work environment, physical stress, authority and lesponsibihty 
by moulding their thought process 


8.3 Suggestions 


In view the above discussions, it can be surmised that respondents of the oiganic 
orgamzation are found to be more of mobile and committed lot This suggests that 
in the Indian situation those type of organizations should be piomoted which piomote 
flexibility greater openness at work situation, liberty, and freedom among the woikers 
The orgamc type of oiganizations fit propeily in the above category and hence these 
should be promoted This issue becomes aU the more impoitant in the light of the 
ensuing debate going on at the national level The debate w'hich is of utmost inipoitance 
is the issue of piomotmg industries The important question is that as a fiee nation shall 
we piomote nationalization of industries oi piivatization On the basis of this study, 
we can conclusively say that in Indian conditions we should piomote piivatization of 
industries The mechanistic oiganizations were moie traditional But on the issue 
of pioductivity of the organization it was found that the those oiganizations iveie 
running in losses The foimal attitude of the management lestiicted the individuals to 
mno\atne ideas and accomplishments Wheieas in oiganic organizations the lufoimal 
attitude of the management motivated the individuals to peifoim bettei in oidei to 
diligently accomplish their assigned tasks 


8.4 Future Studies 

In this study of mdustiial woikeis, we could only include the male lespondents and 
the numbei of lespondents was lestiicted to a manageable limit of 300 lespondents 
Howeier, to examine the issue of lifechances and the class-stiucturation one can study 
the mdustiial women woikeis of India Secondly, the locale of the study was confined 
to U P only Similar type of study could be conducted in the othei de^ eloping states 
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of the country to gam indepth information about the condition of industiial i^oikeis 
of both the sexes 


8.5 Policy Implications 

The present study proposes certain policy guidelines for the planners and the policj' 
makers 

• In our country, control in the industrial organizations should be centralized This 
helps m creating an enviionment which is conducive for the gro^\th of the indus- 
tries and enhances productivity 

• Certain norms should be infused among the industrial workers to make them feel 
more responsible at work 

• The workers should be made more committed towards their caieei b\ pioi'iding 
them incentives for education and greater lesponsibility 

• Maiiufactuiing units should be given fieedom in developing then own work nouns 

• Control within the industries may be shared in the form of co-opeiatn es to enable 
the woikeis to de^elop a sense of responsibility and thus ensure then greater 
participation in the decision making process 

• Manufacturing units must promote greater inflow^ of coinmunic atiou among them- 
selves and their workers 

• More welfare measures to be introduced for the w’orkers to improve then market 
situation and work situation and the government must monitor these activities 
through their agencies 
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APPENDIX A 

English Version of the Schedule 
[1] OCCUPATIONAL DETAILS : 

1 Details of previous jobs 

Nature of job, Post, Permanent, Tempoiary, Place of job, Salary, Reason of 
quiting the job 

2 Facihties of the present job 

Leaves, Insurance, Funds, Bonus, Allowances, Special, Loans, Others Casual, 
Children, For Vehicles, Earned, Travelling, For Marriage, Medical, \ eludes, Foi 
Illness, LTC/HTC, Uniforms, For Houses, Others 

3 Some parameters hke facilities, freedom etc aie consideid to be iiiipoitant 
Which variables you give importance please maik them‘d 

Safety, Woik Fieedom, Job diffeientiation, Facilities, Polite BehaMOui .Money 
Piomotion Opportunity, AVoiking Union, AVorking .A.tmoshpheie Others 

4 Is the present job fa^oulable to you"^ [ yes/no ] 

5 Before joining this job did you ever think of the types of job vhich you vould 
like to join [ yes/no/can not say ] 

6 Would you hke to be engaged lifelong with this job keeping in mind youi ciuah- 
fications and past expeiiances ^ [ yes/no ] 

7 Give the reasons 

8 Do y'^ou work in shifts ^ [ yes/no ] 

9 If yes, which shift vould you like to prefer ’ 

Fust, Second, Thud 
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10 Would you like to come in overtimes'^ [ yes/no ] 

11 If yes so why, give the reasons [ yes/no ] 

12 Do the present job lead to mental / physical tiredness‘s 
Physical tiredness, Mental tiredness 

13 How much you are satisfied with the present job 
Over satisfied, Satisfied, Not satisfied 

14 If by some reasons you leave this job, then would you like to do the same type 
of job's [yes/no] 

15 If no, then what wiU you do 's search for other type of job, start j our owm business 

16 Suppose, If you get same type of job in some distant city at highei salaiy, will 
you go for that's [jes/no] 

17 If no, why's 

18 How did you get information for this job s 

lelatives, advertiesment, fiiend, notice board of the factoiy, emploj merit ex- 
change, others 

19 Did anjbody help jou m getting the present jobs [yes/no] 

20 If yes, state serially 

youi friends, relatiies, kins, private, agency, others 

21 What qualities a person should have to be a successful m jobs 

State serially, labour, interest, honesty, personal, contact, cordial relations vith 
officials, others 

22 What will be the leactions of your friends if you get promotions 
jealous, happy, proud, respect, can not say 
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23 State serially any tliree of the follwmg professions in order of preference 
agriculture, engineering, medical, administrative, academics, business manege- 
ment, legal, chartterd accountant, others 

24 What would you like to purchase if you get twenty five thousand rupees from 
somewhere"^ state serially 

scooter, colour, television, tape recorder, fridge, land, house, furniture, others 

25 Please tell, why you want to get the above things'^ 

For social status, need of the life to enjoy life, others 

26 According to your income, in which group will yuo keep yourself^ 
lower income group, medium income group, higher income gioup 

27 According to social status, in which group you keep yomself"^ 
lower group, middle group high group 

28 Do you realise the cast effect on the posts at your workplace^ 
yes, no, can not say 

29 Do the selections aie done on the posts accoidmg to the posts'^ 
yes, no, can not say 

30 Does the cast of a person affects his social status if he is in his Milage'^ 
yes, no, can not say 

31 What IS the basis to achieve the respect in city"^ 

money, service, education, family, cast, land, house, others 

32 On what basis one gets respect in your village‘s 

money, service, education, family, cast, land, house, others 

33 IMiat vill you do if you get fifty thousand rupees in lottery"^ 
spend, save, invest 
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[2] TRADE UNIONS 

34 Are you member of any trade union‘d [ yes/no ] 

35 If yes, then 

Name, Duration of membership, designation, others 

36 How did you get membership of rnn nn? 

37 What kind of member ,of the umon, you are”^ 
active, silent, general 

38 In what capacity you are related with he union‘d 
as a member, as a worker 

39 Do you participate in the meetings of the union‘d 
regularly, ocassionly, rarely, never 

40 How do you select the leaders of youi umon'^ 
by election, by nomination 

41 If youi leaders are elected then have jou evei voted*^ [ Yes/No] 

42 If no, then give leasons'^ 

43 What functions do you think should the union perform'^ 

Enhance wages, Good service conditions. Participation in management Solve 
woik 1 elated issues. Any other 

44 Do the union leaders consider member’s problems'^ [ Yes/No ] 

45 If yes, then with what feeling‘s 
Consideiate, Enthusiastically, Indiffeient 

46 Have they ever helped m solving youi pioblems'? [ Yes/No ] 
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47 If yes, then what did they do*^ 

48 If not, then what did you do 

49 Do you think your union is associated to any political party‘s [ Yes/No ] 

50 If yes, then which one'^ 

51 Have you ever participated in any strike/demonstration called by youi union'? 
Yes, No, Can’t tell 

52 If yes, please elaborate 

[3] LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

53 What do you do on your holidays'? 

54 Are you a member of any club”? 

55 If yes then specify 

No, Name of the club, Address, Your position in the club 

56 In how many club meetings have you paiticipated in the last one }ear? 

57 What games are you interested in'? 

58 Do you read the newspaper daily'? 

59 If yes, then in which language'? 

60 Do you go to the cinema hall”? 

61 Ifjes, then 
When, With whom 

62 Do you listen to the radio? 

63 If yes, then which is youi favouiite piogiam"? 
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64 Do you, watch T V'^ 

65 If yes then which is favourite program‘s 

66 Do you read novels'^ 

67 If yes, then in which language‘s 

68 Specify your main interests's 

69 How do you spend your free time's 

[4] ASPIRATION FOR CHILDREN 

70 Do you want to educate your children's 

71 What do you want your children to become's 
Education, Professional, Aspiration, Son, Daughter 

72 Are you making any efforts to this end's 

73 If no, then specif} why's 

[5] LIFE CHANCES 

74 Have you ever been influenced by any member of your family's 

75 If yes, then specif} whose and of what type's 

Personality, Way of woiking. Character, Living style. Discipline, Piofessional 
choice. All 

76 Do you think that }Oui fathei’s oi guardian’s social standing has helped ^ou m 
}Oui pi Ogress'S 


77 If yes then specify 
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78 Do you think that your father’s or guardian’s economic standing has helped in 
your progress'^ 

79 If yes, then specify 

80 If you had been bom in any other family do you think it would have affected 
your social standing‘s 

Yes, No, Can’t say 

81 If yes, then why and of what kind's Specify 

82 Did you have any idoP 

If yes, then who was he/she's, If yes then specify why was he joui idoP 

83 ’’Eveiyone needs help to succeed in life” Do you agree with this^ 

Absolutely, Somewhat, Not at all 

84 It is said that an opportunity comes but once Do you agiee with this 
Absolutely, Somewhat, Not at all 

85 Has anyone’s chaiacter affected you deeply “S 

86 If yes, then how's Specify 

87 Did you ever get a golden oppoitunity in youi life's 

88 If yes, then of what kinds 

[6] PERSONAL DETAILS 

89 Age 

90 Caste 

91 Rclegion 

92 Maiital status Mamed, Unmaiiied, Deseited, Widower 
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93 Academic qualifications 

Uneducated, 8 ^^ pass, 10‘* pass, 12*^ pass. Graduate, Diploma, Appi entice, Other 

94 Which school did you study m'^ 

Public school. Private school, Mumcipal school. Other 

95 After finishing your studies at what age did you start woiking'^ 

[7] FAMILY DETAILS 

96 No Father, Mother, Brother, Sister 

1 Education 

2 Profession 

3 Income 

97 How many members does your family have‘s 

98 Aie you satisfied with your financial status'^ 

99 If not, then why*^ 

100 In which class do you think you belong to”^ Specify 

101 Which class do }oui close friends belong to*^ 

102 Do you feel comfortable amongst people belonging to diffeient classes 

103 If not, then w^hat makes you uncomfortable'^ 

104 Do you feel that }oui father /mother were better ofi than yourself^ 

105 If yes, then elaborate'^ Yourself, Father, Mother, No difference 

1 Economically 

2 Social standing 

3 Job sphere 

4 Health 
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5 Knowledge 

6 Success opportunities 

7 Any other 

106 Do you feel that everyone has equal opportunities to succeed in life todays 
Yes, No, Can’t say 

107 If no, then why*^ 

108 In your opinion which of the following facilitate in progress 
Very Imp, Imp, Not at all Imp 

1 Education 

2 Good qualities 

3 Parent’s position 

4 Useful contacts 

5 Opportunities 

6 Good health 

7 Diligence/Honesty 

8 Atti active peisonality 

9 Any other 
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APPENDIX B 

A Index of Respondents Income 

Categories Scores Obtained Frequencies 
(Points assigned) 

Low between 1 — 2 113 

(Rsl to Ps 2000) 

Medium 3 155 

(Between Rs 2001 
to Rs 4000) 

High between 4 — 5 32 

(between Rs 4001 
to 6500) 

N=300 



B Index of Respondents Education 


Categories 

Scores Obtained 

{Points assigned) 

Frequencies 

Low 

between 1 — 2 

124 

{upto 8 years 

0 f formal 
education) 

Medium 

3-4 

123 

{More than Syears 

but less than 

12 years of 
formal education) 



High 

between 5 — 6 

53 

{more than 

12 years of 
formal education) 

N=300 
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C Index of Respondents Occupation 


Categories 

Occupation 

Points assigned 

Low 

Unskilled industrial 

workers viz peon, 

messenger etc 

1-2 

Medium 

Semi skilled 

3-5 


workers viz 

office worker, 

drivers, foreman, etc 

3-5 

High 

Skilled workers viz 

supervisor etc 

6-7 


N=300 
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D Index of Caste Ranking 


Caste 

Rank 

Frequencies 

Low 

{Balmiki, 

Chamar, 

Past, 

Gaderia, 

1-3 

113 

Dom, Kori, 



Kevat) 



M edium 

4-5 

65 

{Badhai, 




Yadav Kurmi, 

'\''i$hiakarma, Nai^ 

Kushwaha, Kumhar) 

mgh 6-7 122 

{Kayastha, Rajput, 

Chauhan, 

Khatrz, Brahmin) 


N=300 
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E Levels of Aspiration 

Categories Scores Obtained Frequencies 
{Points assigned) 

Low between 1 — 3 98 

M edium between 4 — 6 154 

High between 7 — 8 48 


N=300 
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F Levels of Commitment 


Categories 

Scores Obtained 

{Points assigned) 

Frequencies 

Low 

{Reluctant) 

between 0 — 1 

116 

M edium 

{Devoted) 

between 2 — 3 

167 

High 

{Consecrated) 

between 4—5 

17 


N=300 
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G Levels of Life- chances 

Categories Scores Obtained Frequencies 
{Points assigned) 

Low between 0 — 1 45 

Medium between 2 — 3 201 

High between 4 — 5 54 

N=300 
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APPENDICES 




A^’fl >!0i / - 4 


LiteiiUiire « 


.'>u r Vc.y 


Studies loiidiictcd iii India 

Tlie current literature on social behavior in industiial oiganizations confines primarily to 
social relations within organizations as well as social and cultural forces outside organizations 
Tlie point of departure for the sociologists interest in organizations was provided by the 
assiinipiion that modem industiial , educational and othci formal organizations were a product of 
an industrial culture of the west which was incompatible with tlie traditional Indian culture 
Initially many scholars diverted their encigies in examining the roles of traditional bonds of caste, 
kinship, village, agriculture and religion in influencing people's behavior and performance at 
work Prabhii (1Q56), Nichoff (1064), Lambeit (1061) and Snbiahmnmnin (1 071) studied the 
social and cultiual characteristics of the people managing the organizations Behavior patterns, 
attitudes of people in relation to work and woik organizations and interactions between woik 
roles and social roles were studied at length by Lambert (1063), Vaid (1068), Sharma (1074) and 
Sharan (1078) 

Tlie pioneering woiks in India are of Sheth (1068), Rice (10S8) nolmstorin (1078) 
Ramnswamy ( 1077) and Lambeit ( 1063) llieii main inteiests weie m the area of social structure, 
social change and industrial conflict of the organizations Ramaswamy (1077) studied the trade 
unions and workers in (omilintoic and bioiight out the pervasive influence of the idioms of 
traditional Indian ciiltuic on the spcctium of labour management interactions Mamkootam (1082) 
studied trade unionism m TISCO He analyzed the power of conflict within organizations 
objectively Studies related to industrial work are significant in number Problems of performance 
such as absenteeism, discipline, shift work, and productivity were imdcilakcn by Snnivasnn 
(1064) and Sharma (1070) An altogether diffeicnt sticam of oignmzational studies covered 
socio-psvchological piocess such as leadciship, communication, decision making, motivation etc 
were carried out by Choudhary (1070), Basu (1072) Patel (1070), D'Souza (1076), Smba (1070) 
llicsc studies were mainly conducted to identify leadeiship styles, communication patterns, and 
motivational strategies to attain performance-related objectives within organizations Singer 
(1072), Holmstorm (1078) studied the bchavioi and attitudes of the woikers and managers m 
South India Holmstrom drew the attention to the differentiation between the organized and 
unorganized sectors of the working class He examined workers attitudes to woik and their 
concept of career m industry He dwelt on the life in an urban community in relation to the force 
of traditional institutions Rice (1058) studied the pioblems and conflicts m an industrial 
organization in Gupat Puuokar (1018) Gin (lO'^S). Shaima (1063) Mathur (1061) Johan (1067) 



hnve nttcmpted to study the emeigcncc and growth of tiacic umomsiu in India Vaid (1%7) and 
Sharina (1974) examined tlie problems of recruitment and commitment of the workers to their 
jobs Sharan (1978) studied the trends of emboingcoiscmcnt setting among the working class 
industrial and non- industrial women workers of Kanpur 

Holmstorm (1994) studied tlie small and medium enterprises in Bangalore who worked 
for larger firms but developed tlieir own products Tlie autlior opined that inspite of numerous 
obstacles, innovation takes place within tlie enteipiise in order to create a niche in the market 
witli regard to product and the enterprise Pandey (1994) examined the role of conflict with 
relation to age, tenure, job involvement and role efficacy within an organization He based his 
findings on the study of mid level managers in four organizations in India Chaddha (1994) 
studied the industrial woikeis and concluded that regulation of industrial iclations is necessary m 
tlie present situation He opined that modem industrial workers are alienated from employers, and 
are increasingly subject to the complex economic and social relationships over which they have 
no control Tlie need for regulation of industrial relations is greatest in developing countries like 
India, where financial hardships are prevalent and labour movements have not yet developed into 
effective instruments for combating management abuses or rectifying worker dissatisfaction 
Pandey (1994) postulated a tlieoretical framework, which emphasizes tlie utility of mdigcnous 
theory of oigamzations for the study of Indian industrial organizations He further opined that 
nation specific thcoiics should be developed and piomotcd to hnve a bioad compichcnsion of 
organizations rather than bonowing the theories fioin abroad, which may not be ideally 
applicable to Indian conditions Mathur (1994) exp lesscd his skepticism about the riitiuc of trade 
unionism in India, which has witnessed declining membership, political clout, and tactical 
strength He opined that due to mixed economy m the country, India has developed scvcial foims 
of unions llus fragmentation, coupled with a shrinking base, makes collective mobilization 
unlikely Tlie fiitiire of unions in India depends on broadened objectives that seek the well being 
of all woiking people Mishia (1990) opined tliat a new generation of workers characterized by 
individualism, non traditionalism and gieater awaicness will cincige in India and pose new types 
of piobicms foi tlio pcisoniicl managcis in the ycais to come Srivaslava and Mishra (1988) 
explored how regional development could be achieved thiough dcvelojimcnt of 

cnteipicncuiship Agarwala (1989) examined the Icadci-followci lelationship within a large 
Indian industrial oiganization viz Bhillai Seel Plant studying how woikers peiceive leaders' 
behavror pattern and working styles 



In India, studies focussing on the recruitment patterns were conducted as caily as 1^24 
(Broughton, 1924) He studied the pitiable condition of die industrial workers employed in the 
textile industries in Bombay Industrial workers were lured into the jobs by the jobbeis also 
known as mukadams or .sirdai v who were often die men employers trusted and who had contacts 
in die villages, where tiiey went in search of men who could be persuaded to sign a legally 
binding contract of employment (Broughton 1924) Subsequent studies showed that jobbers 
category was die highest to which an industrial worker could rise (Mukherji 1^51) Biiniett -1 hirst 
(1925) studied the filthy slums where mill and dock owners lived Kehnan studied die mill 
woikcrs chawls and wrote in detail about the conditions m which then wives and cliildicii lived 
(1923) Report of die Royal Commission of Labor in India also provides a great deal of piniary 
inforniatioii about the industrial workcis of India (Royal Commission 1931) 

Patel (1963) attempted to study die transformation of die floating migrant population into 
permanent residents of Bombay He covered a slightly different aspect According to hiiii die 
industrial workers brouglit dieir families whenever diey could afford to niaintaiii dicm and 
educate their offspring's who could later become ingicdieiits of iitciate class of woi kcis 

Tliere are some other historical studies pertaining to the formation of the Calcutta’s 
workfoice in textile industiy (Dasgiipta 1976, Gupta 1974) Liibell studied the migiation tionds 
of industrial workforce (1974) N K Bose (1965) conducted a nia)or study of ethnic chisteiing in 
Calcutta city Bhattachaiya conducted an identical study on the jute woikcis in Calcutta and 
concluded diat 75 per cent of a sample of jute workers were Hindi or Urdu speakers, 78per cent 
had their own house in luial aieas and 86 per cent were boin theie 

Few comprehensive studies were conducted on Kanpur industrial work force Kanpur 
became prominent in tlie late nineteenth century as a prime centre for cotton and wool textiles and 
leatJier goods having a sizeable population of chamars (Niehoff 1959) Margaret Read (1927) 
also studied the miseiable living conditions of the mill woikers of Kanpur In the opinion of the 
autlior, the mill woikers of Kanpur were uprooted and lost among the stiangeis in the city Wiser 
(1922), Nichoff (1959) studied the living conditions of industiial woikeis in Kanpiii 

Papola and Subrahmanian (1975) studied the wage structure and labour mobility 
in the Ahmedab.ul texlilo iiuhistiics Down in the Soulh India, hiiid Peiliii (19/9) did a 
pioneering work using mill landowners as historical sources to study tlie human experience of 
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industrial life in Coimbatore She presented tlie woiking and living conditions of industrial work 
force Tlic conditions of industrial work force was also given attention by PartJiasarthy (1958) 
wliere he studied the role of caste in industrial recruitment Madras's industrial and non - 
industrial workers were also subject of conceni to Revri (1972) and Hafner (1978) whose vivid 
descriptions of tlie industrial workers and tlieir work life is presented in their findings 

Lambert studied tlie factory and tlie workers of Poona His study was confined to 
five factories in Poona His work is considered to be of outstanding nature m the field of 
industrial sociology His major contention was tJiat factory employment was not bringing about 
transformation of attitudes and social relations, which are envisaged m the theories of 
modernization According to him, tlie workers are rooted in tlieir traditional culture llicy regard 
their factory jobs as a propeity rather than as a challenge or a career (1963) According to him, 
tlie workers of Poona were more interested in acquiring permanent property rights in a job and 
minimal quality of performance and lacked internalized drive for enhanced productivity 

Slictli’s contribution was yet anotlier outstanding and pioncciing work in (lie field of 
industrial sociology He studied the workers and managers in tlie Oriental factory in Gujrat The 
general picture portrayed by him is of conservative status conscious workers who take 
particularistic norms of obligation to caste and km as the criteria for recruitment and promotion 
and are bound by personal obligations to tlie management (1968) 

Much of tlie literature is available on small-scale enterprises (Lynch 1^69) Anita 
Abraham (1979) studied tlie South Indian labourers engaged in ragspicking m Bombay (Dharavi) 
Sudhendu Mukherji (1Q7S) studied the Calcutta pavement dwcllcis. Anil Acliavat (1978) studied 
tlie appalling conditions of the workers engaged in die bidi factories m Karnataka Many studies 
were conducted during the 70 s m whicli focus was put on the broad spcctiiiin of the society from 
which industrial personnel were drawn llicir family background, educational qualification, 
technical proficiencies values and ethics have been studied (Dliiugra and Pathak 1972, Jam 1986, 
Saiyadin and Monappa 1977, Subralimaman 1971) A decade later, issues such as work ethics 
and work culture was exclusively studied by Smha (1985) At a particular time in the history of 
social sciences, many scliolars have taken up issues that were not specific in nature Khandawalla 
(1987) made a systematic study of work organizations in which they were assumed to take 
developmental role in die society These required many actions such as going to an industrially 
backward area for genciatmg economic activities with a view to help to develop adequate 
infrastructure and to furtiier stimulate industrial activities in the long run, subjugating economic 
goals such as productivity, profit, efficiency and work discipline, generating employment and 



business globally, one has to thrive on tliese issues afresh Kar and Tiwan (19QQ) studied the 
impact and components of organizational culture (OC) as antecedents of Oiganizational 
Citizenship Behaviour (OCB) as a whole They drew tlieir sample from 400 respondents and 
two manufacturing units Tliey came up with a conclusion that tliere exists a causal relationship 
between components of OC and OCB alongwitli otlier dimensions Pandev (1QQ8) studied the 
gender dimension of migrant labour in Maharashtra She studied tw^o t\pes of migrant workers ( 
temporary ( seasonal) and permanent and analyzed tlie coping strategies and employment patterns 
of female migrants in the light of changing socio-economic order Nazir (19Q80 studied the 
overall job satisfaction of tlie personnel employed in tlie banking sector and identified some 
determinants of the job satisfaction and evaluated the perceived importance of some jobs and 
background factors on tlieir overall job satisfaction He drew his data from 245 bank clerks of 
pnvate banks in J&K and concluded tliat employee perceive various job factors as source of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction He concluded that barring income and level of education, no otlier 
personal factor was found to be related to the overall job satisfaction of tlie modal respondents 
Shamia (P^S) took up tlie issue of organizational socialization for enhancing productivity in 
any organization He opined that tlie modem mdustnal society is preoccupied with wages, 
salaries and di\idends and often forgets that job has more important purposes to serv^e in the 
form of satisfaction of needs, fellowships and development of human personality He was of tlie 
opinion tliat organizational socialization will be a step forxsard in this regard 
Studies conducted Abroad 

Tlie first systematic attempt to study tlie conditions at work before tlie Industrial 
Revolution \sas done bv Beniadino Rnmazziiii entitled Diseases of Tradesmen in 1700 \ D In 
tliat book he described the sickness among tlie washer\\omen and metal diggers In the post 
industrial era Engels and Mar\ (1^73) studied tlie consequences of industrial revolution and its 
impact on tlie working class Tliev concluded that mdustnal revolution resulted in die dislocation 
of tlie workers Taylor (1947) was tlie first to make a s\steniatic studv of industrial work Ma\o 
(1949) studied tlie problems of labour turnover in industrial organizations Later studies 
undertaken b\ scholar studied tlie conflict which arose between the norms and values of die 
traditional societies and industrial civilizations (Moore 1951 kerr I960) Goldthorpe et al 
(1982) studied tlie aspirations political affiliations and voting behavior of die industrial workers 




Myers (1958), Moore and Feldman (I960) have studied the recruitment process and the 
commitment oftlie industrial workers 

Bastcin et al (1995) have analyzed tlie climate in winch organization functions have 
become a popular subject Banking on the structuration theory of Giddens, tlie authors have 
tested the viability of the theory in reference to employee relations within an organization Their 
findings reveal that climate plays a pivotal role in influencing the organizational life, particularly 
the achievement levels of the employees Goss and Lindquist (1995) have applied the theory of 
structuration to international labour migration, using case study material from Philipines Authors 
conclude that structuration is eminently suited for further research on international migration In 
yet anotlier study by Iverson (1996) a model that predicts the acceptance of organizational change 
from a large public hospital in Victoria m Australia has been tested Tlie author came out with the 
finding that employee acceptance of organizational change is increased by organizational 
commitment, harmonious industrial relations, education and job motivation, job satisfaction and 
job security On the other hand, union membership, role conflict, tenure and environmental 
opportunities decrease job change in organizational setting Tlie author argued tliat organizational 
commitment acts botli as a determinant and mediator m the change process Sivesmd (1995) 
analyzed job-related attitudes and values among industrial workers in two different factories 
located in two different countries Tlie two countries were Germany and Norway He found tliat 
German workers were more professional in their work, reported more autonomy, better 
opportunities for self-realization and higher job satisfaction On the contrary, tlie Norwegian 
workers were concerned more about equality and social aspects of work They had close 
relationships with tlieir superiors and had more friends at work place Tliey valued friendly mates 
more than high pay This study emphasized that cultural factors had an important effect, which 
was not reducible to institutional or stnictural differences Tlie interplay between these factors 
cannot be ignored in the explanation of differences in tlie understanding of work or in tlie 
structure and ftinctionmg of economic organization in different countries Holmstorm (1989) 
studied the w’orkers cooperatives in Emilia Romagna the Italian region which presents tlie best 
example of flexible specialization in organizations 

In the west, many studies have been conducted using die production orientation for 
examining gender differences Tins approach where sexual division of labour was studied in die 
context of social division of labour is particularly associated with Marxism, but has also been 
adopted b\ Weberian s who espouse a materialistic approach Tlie focus of analysis is on the 
sphere of work or of production 



Many studies in the west have focussed on tlie issue of organizations and die team - 
work in tliein Teamwork can be regarded as a remedy for the dysfunctions of bureaucratic 
structures, which are still dominant in organizations 71ie main characteristic of bureaucracy in 
organizations is segmentation (Ranter 1^83) Ranter studied the strategies of successftilly 
innovating U S finns and made a comparison widi less successful firms By segmentation he 
meant diat large problems being cut into sub problems and sub-sub problems Tliese sub and sub - 
sub problems are allocated to sub and sub-sub units, which offer solutions Tlie solutions offered 
by these units must be assembled to form a meaningful whole These issues were also dealt by 
Johnson and Johnson (IQPl) who were of the view that dirongh team work, individuals face to 
face interaction, and their awareness in the incinbership in die groups results in attaining die 
mutual goals in any organization Tlie group and die team aic regaidcd as polos of a coiitiiuiuin 
(Tyson 1989) On the contrary to the finding of diese scholars, Frederick W Taylor (Braverman 
1974) the fadier of scientific management even regarded the group as a direat to productivity m 
industrial organizations In his view, workers only want to do little work as possible for the 
highest possible pay Braverman (1974) made a Marxist interpretation of die development of 
work organization from die rise of mass production until the present revolution in information 
technologies Roberts (1993) did a research project in diree medium sized Dutch firms and made 
a systematic study of how die management accounting svstems could be simplified and made 
more effeaive after the introduction of teamwork in die organizations 

Many studies in the west have been conducted to examine die mobility of the workers 
from developing nations to developed countries Apple\ard studied the inteniational 

migration of die workers from die developing countries and portraxed the economic plight of 
developing economies diat service the skilled labour needs of developed countries Barrel and 
Koch (1091) made an empirical studx to investigate the internal mobility patterns of industrial 
workers Tliex studied the mobility patterns of Asians, central and South American and European 
immigrants who entered USA after 1064 Borjas (1988) Funkliouser and Trejo (1°Q5) made an 
interesting empirical study of the labour market perfonnance of groups that have immigrated to 
the United States m die late 1080 s Bonas (10Q2) has furdier studied the immigration trends of 
die industrial workers m the USA, Canada and Australia and conducted an enquiiw of die US 
immigration trends before 1080 and tlie labour market effects on diese nations 

Studies abroad have been done in tlie diverse fields of social sciences Issues like 
leadership decision making in the organization managerial beliavior industrial conflict labour 
relations motivation and satisfaction organizational culture etc impressed die scholars from 
different perspectives Rooney (1003) did an empirical work on tlie effects of woikers 



participation in the US He summarizes his data from large-scale sur\''ey of empIo\ee owned 
firms in the USA where leaders share power with other employees Literatures on management 
behavioi and its complexities have been in abundance Bcnchx ( was of view that nianageis 
seek to overcome resistance to tlieir exercise of autliority, which is to determine and regulate tlie 
behavior of others He studied the development of managerial ideologies m th,e Uk, USA and 
Russia Stewart et al (1994) made a comparative study of managerial behavior in two countnes 
UK and Germany It compared middle managers behavior and perceptions of their job in three 
different companies m different industnes 

Class conflict and industnal conflict has been a focus of a considerable amount of 
debate within Sociology of work (Hymen 1972, Batstone et al 1978, Durcan etal 1983, 
Shorter and Tilly 1974, Cronin 1979, Edwards 1981, Batstone 1985, Jackson 1987) Almost 
all of these scholars have concentrated upon industnal action and focussed on issues such as 
strikes, absenteeism, industrial sabotage etc Tlie underlying reason for industrial unrest and 
disharmony according to their opinion is social disorganization or breakdown, frustration, 
communication and conflicting or contradictory interests Some recent publications have shown 
their interest m various aspects pertaining to industrial organizations Milkman (1998), 
Jwarich(l998),Mumford(1997),Pursor(1996),Nelson(1996), Browm(1997),Guthne(1996),Stephan 
(1995) >They have, by and la rge^ focussed on aspects like workers conflicts related to 
races, nature and functioning of trade unions, labour movements and labour relations in 
developed nations 



Case Studies 


Ram Singh was an einplo>ee of public sector 
undertaking His family comprised of his wife, tliree daughters and a son Besides 
them, his aged parents were also living with him Thus in his family, there were eight 
members Ram Singh also had cattle wealth, which by tlie rural standards was 
considered satisfactory Two buffaloes, a cow and a pair of oxen were also present in 
the house Until a few years back, he had fifteen acres of land, but now it was just 
reduced to a meager 2 5 acres Remaining 12 5 acres was acquired by the 
government when the public sector undertaking was being constructed in lieu of the 
land, he was paid monetary compensation which was not in accordance with the 
prevailing market price of the land Furtlier, he got a job of a manual worker in the 
public sector undertaking on compensatory grounds Ram Suigh had little education 
He passed his seventh standard and thereafter left his education to extend a helping 
hand to his fadier in his economic pursuits Tlie present job he was engaged in was 
acquired on compensatory grounds Prior to the acquisition of the land by the 
government he and his family were economically well off The agricultural yield of 
tlie land provided sufficient inflow of cash to enable his family a comfortable living 
After he joined as a manual worker in tlie organization, his economic condition 
deteriorated primarily due to the fact that there was little land left with him 
Moreover, tlie salary he earned, was not sufficient enough to sustain his large 
dependent family and to meet both his ends 

2 Ram Dulare was aged around twenty- six and was working as an 

electrician in a private organization His father was a petty farmer who had 
only two acres of agricultural land His family comprised of two brothers and 
four sisteis besides his parents During his childhood days Ram Dulare faced 
tremendous problems in continuing with his education But in spite of the 
economic hardships he managed to complete his highschool education and 
subsequently obtained a diploma from ITl in electrical fittings With the help 
of one of his villageinen, who was emploved in the private organization Ram 
Dulare got the job of an electrician in the same organization After his 



employment the economic condition of his family started impioving This 
also brought changes in their lifestyles 

Sunderlal was working as a driver of the General Manager of a 
private organization at Kanpur In h;s family, his wife was an educated 
women who had education upto Intermediate standard Sunderlal had an ideal 
family consisting of a son and a daughter In spite of his meager income and 
limited resources, he aspired to provide his children good education and 
wanted them to become engineer and teacher respectively For his sons 
admission in a reputed school he used his bosses’ good offices Of and on he 
used to get favours in kind from the General Manager and his family His 
planning for his children’s future career, irrespective of his meager means and 
resources was not in vacuum only He informed me that he was constantly 
saving money for their upbringing and was also investing for some future 
exigencies He was confident that this would help his children to attain the 
desired goals uninterrupted 

My respondents of working class mostly had meager resources 
Apathy and carelessness marked their day to day living They were least 
bothered about the basic needs of their life Issues like education for the 
offspring’s, health and hygiene for their family was not high on their agenda 
and priority list In their opinion these were tnvial issues In most of the cases 
they have a fatalistic feeling pertaining to these issues Mehar Singh one of the 
manual workers said “ Tear hachchon ke bhas\a me hoga to paJh likh len^e 
nahi to k\a horn Job tak ham iivU haul tab lak ton inhe mik ’in Acm e inka 
hhag\a ( If it is in the fate of the children to obtain education they will obtain, 
otherwise 1 will take care of them till I am alive and after that they will be left 
to their fate) But in most of the cases their desire to have the luxuries like 
colour T\ and an auto vehicle (either moped or scooter) was very strong 
Mehar Singh was a peon in a private sector organization He obtained his 
education until piimary standard onh He had a big family comprising of 



seven members including five daughters and a son l or Mehar Singh the 
ultimate craze was to have a cable connection m his house Saab, bus coble 
lagvon loon to phn kissi cvii cheez ke zontuiul nahin ho}'i fOnce I have a 
cable connection in my house, after which I really don’t need anything for my 
household) He replied when he was asked about his plans for future This was 
unique in itself because cable connection is a costly affair as per his standards 
and economic conditions It requires a monthly rent ranging from Rs 75-200 
depending upon the number of channels the operator is showing and the city 
in which It IS installed The installation charges range from Rs 500- 1500 
depending upon the distance from the cable operatois place and the cit> 
These things are not that easy, keeping into consideration the monetary 
aspects involved But the desire to have them so as to have enhanced status in 
the society makes it important 

5 Laxmi Nanan Verma was working as an Assistant Manager in 

one of the pnvate organizations in Kanpur His father was a former 
industrialist He was 38 years old Before joining the organization, Mr Verma 
obtained his B Tech from a piemier institute of the country and subsequentlv 
obtained his MBA through correspondence Mr \ erma was energetic and due 
to this quality his colleagues liked him He had one more positive quality that 
IS of taking decisions instantly His boss Mr Laxman Prasad was a senior 
person and was vei} diligent But he lacked the abilitv to take instant 
decisions Once the Senior Manager went abroad for technical training for five 
weeks The management m his absence decided to delegate the olTicial 
responsibility of the Senior Manager to Mr \'erma In this process, Mr 
Prasad was bypassed though he had enough experience and was quite senior 
also Mr Prasad could not be delegated to discharge the responsibilities of the 
Senior Manager in his absence simply because of the fact that it was known to 
everyone that he lacked the ability to take instant decisions Mr Varma was 
given preference to cam out the responsibility 
These tvpical cases present the following facts 



1 Deprivation of land may instill a feeling of status decline in an agricultural set up 
Case Number 1 denotes that in an agricultural set up likes one's land ownership 
plays a significant role in pushing someone in higher social order The moment 
one looses a particular type of status, one gets a feeling of deprivation and 
thereby a feeling of decline in one’s status position in social hierarchy The 
similar feelings of deprivation and anguish were shown in case number 1 The 
family had status and recognition in own community because of the higher 
ownership on land they lost that status as well as advantages linked with the 
status , the moment they became simple industrial workers 

2 Aspirations are linked with the social context such as work situation Case 
number 2 and 3 are typical cases to prove the point that educational attainment , 
material success and exposure have reflections on individuals perception and 
their social ranking Likewise case number 3 also proves the point that immediate 
context of work-situation plays a remarkable role in promoting and subsequently 
achieving aspi rational goals 

3 Promotion of fatalistic attitude may be linked with the social context Case 
number 4 strengthens our assumption that environment and exposure inculcates 
fatalistic attitude among individuals 

A close examination and perusal of these cases which have been mentioned above proves 
the occurrence of upward and downward mobility in the class structure due to the fact of 
life chances This situation is breaking the class boundaries Hence different 
configuration at the class formation The above cases further prove the point that 
individual industrial workers do get push from their contexts such as work situation, and 
market situation for creating a new order It has been observed that the respondents of the 
study had differential characteristics of the mdustnal workers who were employed into 
different types of work organizations and had different kinds of life chances and mental 
frame All these as a matter of fact provided a link between the mobility orientation 
among the workers and the organizational climate of the mdustnal set ups 
To answer the observations of the Board members 1 suggest the following 
Our empirical findings favor to accept hypotheses number 1,2,3,4,5 and 6 which have 
been proved Hypothesis 1 is proved by table 5 8, 2 is proved by 6 1, 3 is proved b\ 6 3 



4 IS proved by 6 2 , 5 is proved by 6*4 and hypothesis 6 is proved by table 6,5 Ho\vever 
hypothesis number 7 stating that life chances have inverse relationship with the work 
organization could not be proved Instead our empirical data reveals that life- chances 
have been positively related with the work organizations (Table 7 1 and 7 2) 
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Table 7. 1 


Life Chaiu f^ ,'rvpes of Work Organization and types of Industrial workers 


Work Organization 
.Mechanistic Organic 
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Total 
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(Figures denoted in parenthesis denote percentage) 


Table 7.1 is a trivariate table which takes into account 
three variables for discussion. A close look at table 7.1 reveals that in mechanistic organizations 
tlie frequency of respondents having high life chances is 28 and tliose having average life chances 
is 108 Only 14 respondents in those organizations had low life chances. On the contrary, in 
organic organizations, 3 1 respondents had low life chances, 93 were found having moderate and 
26 were found to have high life chances. If we further see die aforesaid table, it is evident that in 
tlie manual and non-manual category there is a striking difference between the workers of organic 
and mechanistic types of organizations. In mechanistic organization, only 5 manual workers were 
found having low lifechance whereas the frequency of non-manual workers m that category was 
9. Tliat was comparatively less in comparison to the organic organization where it was 1 1 and 20 
respectively in the manual and non-manual category. Furtiier, it was found that 36 respondents m 
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die manual category and 72 in die noii-iiiaiiual category had moderate life cliaiices in niecliaiiistic 
organizations That was surprisingly less in comparison to organic organizations In organic 
organization, dieir_ frequency was found to be 45 and 48 respectively in die nianual and non- 
manuai category 8 respondents in the nianual category and 20 in the non-manual category were 
found to be having high life chances in die mechanistic organization In contrast, 12 and 14 
respondents belonged to the manual and non-manual category m die organic organizations, who 
had a higli life chance 

This makes us believe that Weber’s notion of social 
classes is occupationally based and distinguishes between the working class of labour sellers , die 
lower middle class of small shopkeepers , the intelligentsia with little property and the privileged 
class who owe their siiperordinate position to property ownership or education or both Weber 
infact doubts the identical class situations but insists that all be derived from market situations 
For Weber, a class existed when a number of individuals had a significant component of their life 
chances determined by their power widiin an economic order (1978 302-7,926-39) This clearly 
proves diat classes are unambiguously economic in nature and are closely related to market 
situations Weber relates class to market situation and says that anyone without access to market 
IS restricted to status group, not a class He asserts that the actual interests of the classes requires a 
distinction between two forms of social action communal action such as undertaken by trade 
unions in defence of sacked colleagues and societal action designed to reconstnict tlie general 
distribution of life chances This distinction becomes significant because Weber locks the 
likelihood of social action to tlie transparency of the connections between the causes and tlie 
consequences of class situation Not only does a group have to be collectively aware of its unjust 
situation, but also has to be in a position to resolve the perceived problem For these reasons, 
Weber believed that groups like trade unions in factories where physical constramts of production 
facilitated union organization, leadership and control were best placed to demonstrate class 
oriented social action In our case we found tliat manual workers exhibited the similar traits As 
evident from Table 7 4 manual workers are charactenzed by collective orientation, lack of 
aspiration, lack in future planning and lack in possession Markets are determmed by impersonal 
forces Status is determined by formal education, lifestvle and hereditary or occupational prestige 
Status groups are not identical with class groups but Weber believed that greater homogeneity of 
status groups provided tliem with stronger claim to social action Tins becomes evident from the 
characteristic class features as presented in tables 7 3 and 7 4 (See table 7 3 and 7 4) 
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I 

I am extremely thankful to the learned examiner for going through the entire thesis with 
Its minute details and pointing out the deficiencies in order to improve the complexion of 
the dissertation However with respect to some of the queries, I wish to add a few 
clarifications 

1 . For the purpose of collecting information from our respondents, who belonged to 
five industrial (manufactuimg) units of Uttar Pradesh (Allahabad and Kanpur), 
semi structures schedules containing both open and close ended questions have 
been used as menlioned m my disseilalion (see pp37) I'or example, question No 
4 IS a close ended question whereas question no 7 is an open ended question (see 
ppl 87) 1 here foie, the survey results and subsequent compilation of information 
arc not based on unstructuied interviews as understood by the eminent examiner 
1 o, leileiate the above point, 1 wish to clarify that not only interview schedule 
was used, but it was prc-dcsigncd and pic-tested belore its adoption as a tool is 
mentioned in Chapter II, Research Design (pp37-38) Further, in the same 
chapter, we have mentioned that information has been supplemented with 
additional material procured with the help of guides and observation techniques 
(PP 

2 1 wish to inform the learned examiner that the focal issue of my dissertation is 

mobility, not social stratification I have tried to examine the empirical viability of 
the concept of Weberns Life-chances (Weber 1964,40) Life-chances as a concept 
has been developed by Max Weber to explain the process of mobility in the 
contcmpoiaiy societies (Weber 1964,41) Weber views that the possession ol 
economic resources is vital for the achievement of ends Dahrendorf opined that 
“Max Webci liked the concept of ‘chance’ because he believed that all human 
societies arc above all about opening spaces foi chances of acquisition, chances of 
domination, future chances, supply chances, chances for domination for life 
chances (Dahrendorf 1 979) '1 he very first use of the concept of life chances 
occniied in l-conomy and Society in which Weber wiotc 

“ 1 he laws as one has come to call some doctrines of a sociology ol 
understanding- Such as Gresham,s law are observation confirmed typical 



chances of a process of social action which is expected if certain 
conditions arc given and which becomes undcistanclable in terms ol 
typical motives and typically intended meaning on the pait ol the actois 
(Max Weber pp9) 

Chcincc according to Weber means probability on the grounds of causal relations, 
ui siruclurally determined probability. Weber’s own definition is even more 
structural “iicononiic chances shall be called chances promised by custom, 
intcicst, position or (conventionally or legally) guaranteed order with respect to 
an economy, (Dahrendorf: 1979; pp 65-67), Further, Weber clearly implies that 
economic chances are themselves scarce, so that one has to compete for them 
I h.it IS vshy he has mentioned market chances, chances of acquisition etc 

I he extent to which people are unequally placed with respect to economic 
tesouacs. eluuactcn/cs their class position According to Weber, a class is not by 
ns n.ituic an actual group. It is only a category, or collection of individuals who 


uc(.u|n compaiahlc economic positions who need have no awareness of each 
othet. or tccogiiitioii ol the lact that they are mthe same position, let alone of the 
need to unite tn punsuit of shared interests arising from that position Life chances 
W cbci atgiicd. i.s the prospect of leading a certain kind of life, which in itself is a 
ptobabihstic notion. Given a persons current position, how likely certain things 
wiW happen lo him in his lifetime fhe distubulion of life chances is no random 
ptoccss It IS one’s relation to the market that becomes decisive m fixing class 

posiiion. ssheiher one buys or sells labour. 

Vi'hilc cxaniinrag this Ihcorotical aspect of hfe-chances, we arrived on the 


pruvos ol eijsv btrucluralion. Class- structuration Can be defined as the process 
ol Ihe toniulion of new gioups Slrueluralion icsulls clue lo the upward and 
cl„wnw..rd mobility Usually, social mobility takes place between the social levels 
wind, .lie close logclbc, lor example, between the upper levels of the working 

d.icc.md the lower levels of the working class (ppl2) 

Wnl. ,eg.u j 10 UK pom. raised by Ure learned examrner m the 4 ' paragraph. 
,„.,„bh wish 10 slale lhal the thesis is aimed at examining Uie process ol bma mg 
eUiss iKiundaiies due to the emerging trends of mobility ,n an industna 



jiCt lip I he hidian industrial communities of the twentieth century have 
undergone considerable changes that are the concerns of many Indian theorists 
Special mention can be made of Srinivas (1952), Chibber (1968), Mishra (1983) 
Sheth (1968) Shyamlal (1992,1995) etc Social mobility too has increased as the 
Miucturc ol occupations has changed. 

Caste system in India started with rigid hierarchical structure with only 
seven kmd.s ol caste In the piocess ol time, the rigidity started paving way lor 
ccitain amount of Oexibilily Recent studies by Shyamlal (1992, 1995) are 
testimony to the fact that Indian caste system is experiencing mobility 

As the focus of this study is to examine the process of class-structuration 
m tlic industrial set-up, no need is felt to give details of the caste system 
1 lowevcr, caste as a variable has been included in the measurement ofsocio- 
ecommiic status categories as one of the four indicators along with income, 
education and occupation (pp 40) 1 would like to reiterate that my work is on 
class mobility and not on caste mobility. Caste is not the focal point of discussion 
m the dissertation. 

1 he typical attributes of classes have been reconstructed using literature materials 
Notable among them me Dahicndorf (1959,1979), Dotlomorc (1966) Rinehart 
(1971) Mislira (1983) etc In the dissertation, characteristic attributes have been 
identified and presented m a tabular lorm (pp 12-14) A general characterization 
ol these attributes for developing a model for comparison became relevant for 


hettci comprehension ol the pattern and trends of class structuration 
1 he thesis aimed at examining the life-chanccs of the industrial workers in the 
select towns of India In order to measure the extent of influence of life-chanccs 
on the pioccss ol class sliuctuiation, amcasuicmcnt was developed to classily the 
respondents into various socio-economic categories The scale of SES consists of 
vanublcs like income, education, occupation and caste (pp 40-41) 

I o hi mg objectivity in our results, wc sought the help of 5 judges lor occupational 
rating and caste rating These judges gave then ratings of different occupational 
eutcgoncs and caste eategoiies impartially Using the judges on occupation and 
caste, we assigned numerical scores to the responses of each respondent on four 



separate scales. Taking total score into account, we classified the respondents 
into three categories of high, medium and low SES categories, which were 
decided after calculating the mean score and the quartiles of the total scores 
6 I do admit that some details have been left out while the dissertation was in 

preparation For example, a detailed historical account of the making of Indian 
classes is missing Likewise, not much time has been devoted in explaining the 
trade and commerce development in India from ancient period till date It was not 
possible to write all the details with proper investigation because of lack of 
resources and time constraints. However a brief historical overview is provided in 
the dissertation to familiarize the readers with development taking place from pre- 
British to post independence penod. The point made by the learned examiner is 
well taken and it will be given due consideration at the time of publication of the 
thesis. I am thankful to the examiner for his critical approach because it would 
help in enhancing the complexion of the dissertation 

7 I do agree that the related work done by Dipesh Chakravorty entitled “rethinking 
working Class I Uslory” has been overlooked because it is not available in Indian 
market or library 1 shall try to procure a copy of the book and shall use it for 
literature survey 

8 Two chapters have been devoted exclusively m the dissertation to bring out the 
characteristic features of mechanistic and organic organizations. I fully agree with 
die examiner that mechanistic and organic organizations are government 
controlled and private controlled respectively This fact has been very explicitly 
stated m Uic chapter U while explaining the Research Design (pp 36) 

9 My learned examiner has correctly pointed out the non mclusion of gender in the 

sample. There were two reasons for the same. 

1. in the purdah system, females do not meet males openly Ibemgamale 

,nterv.c^^c^. the women workers did not come forward to give interviews if a 
male tnterviewer was present. They felt hesitant in talking to a male 
intcivicwer 

2 Not many women workers arc working m the sampled industries on 

pernmnent post At present, m many industnes of Kanpur and Allahabad, a 



trend is to hire women through contractors Therefore there working hours are 
different from the regular workers 

I do agree that in the dissertation, the various castes have been grouped together 
in three broad categories of high, medium and low castes. (Chapter 3 and 4) The 
rationale behind that has been mentioned in the section of measurements (pp40- 
41) It has been clearly stated that the caste ranking procedure was done with the 
help of five judges who were acquainted with the intricacies of the hierarchical 
structure of the caste in the area of study (pp 41) Utmost care was taken in the 
selection of the judges This was done with the intention of bringing objectivity in 
the classification Within the caste system, caste interaction is not the focal point 
of discussion Our mam interest is to understand the process of class mobility in 
collectivity, within the frame reference of work situation 
The two chapters in question about which it is said that cut and paste technique 
has been used, I would like to clarify here that the characteristic variable of 
mechanistic and organic organizations are the same Our endeavor is to classify 
the organizations into two different types by way of using the same variables and 
indicators This brings in an uniformity in structure while differentiation in 
contents. 

I would like to draw the attention of the examiner on the statement that “Until 
recently the industrial work was dehumanized”. It may be pointed out that the 
industrial working conditions have gradually improved in the post independence 
period. Various constitutional acts and labour laws such as the Factories Act, 
Industrial Disputes Act, Minimum Wages Act, Labour Courts etc have been 
made to safeguard the interests of the industrial workers Since the promulgation 
of these rules and regulations, the working conditions of the industrial workers 
have been improving considerably. Now the workers experience industrial 
democracy which permits them to participate in the decision making process also 
On the contrary, the situation at the time of independence was horrible 
I honestly admit that there has been some spelling mistakes and grammatical 
errors throughout the dissertation I am extremely sorry for the typing errors etc 



and a set of errata sheet is being enclosed herewith to assure the examiner that 
those deficiencies have been well taken care of 

Finally, I express my gratitude to the learned examiner for his pains taking efforts 
and pointing out the deficiencies to improve the quality of the dissertation 


Anurag Dwivedi 
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wodvOts of diffcicnl mamifactuunp units of Kaninir and \llahnhad lho<<(on<l pin 
of dal a < ollot turn si at tod fiom M 'idi t ami last od I ill Pt < onil"’i 1 "oi, ) nino' do 
phaso. dotninonis and odit o io.opP won s( annp<l lo tollod bad.}Moiin<l ml-" oni 
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Chxss Si.ruclui'al ion 

With the piohfriaUon of iiiclustnal aiifl iixhi^tiial ornain lii'li.m w. 

rK't\ \Uiirli was foi rcotines Knov n ff)t ii'' n<;!(l c a-^ip ';(niriui'', un<l''i\ ■•n( .• 

1 1 .iiisil ion dun 1 0 (1)0 indu*;! nal pi o( '*• soc; | ]),> f»it f njiu' Im"; Ic nu ( ])/■ , m. t • . n< " nf i 
soiiiil uhkh hio.isht l ^'.0 l.itrlc (.f Miutdicad-n in r - o ,nH < i,n t . 

/'(’Ihm ni(o onr %\s(oin I Ins umi'iik' ( oiaPinalKMi of ( a- In .tiid f i; i' n Im i li I n m • 

kinds of inlahonshipc nlnch \\o,o not in aicoidniHO mill dm nsiahlidind (muds As a 
I (’Stilt , the niiioi fo'iif (' of a ecu lal s( i of ( in (* nju (unp'r' ini’ dual ( li ai at t ni i In' bni < in n ■ 
r\ If l('nl . At. one liaiul pn()plp cxporiniu n iipu ai fl nif'l 'i!i( \ hpr ans'’ of i hn pi n \ al'Mi' n of 
a< h i(’\ ninent niieiia i o class ps a ii'’v siiat ifu ation f'olnr ()ii tlir> oilini li oid ( '■ in 
s\steni K’stiifts tlin inolniic\ hnrausn of ns natnic of iinifln^ and In’indii ii\ (!iai i' 
If’nsiirs f ’on'-nf|iif’iU 1’ a pn( iihar .mhI iinio'in stnu nual ,u i.innnnif'in k. ( ''inn' (o (mn 
I’spn' iall\ in dm iul)aii-n'';'i'i nal lal ni'i'ins of Iiidi-i (( lnMtni l"o’) 

1 lie issijn of class structuration oi rnminpnf.p of nnu nidnr of t;o( jal i l.issns has n 
tiarfcd flic at tciilion of larc'’ numl'ni of sr holats m Indui ami alnoad (P-oi o niioin lo', . 

( ilns', I f){j7, (I’oldl lifiipc \aid pum ‘^liaiina P'TI ’slin.ni iny.'') II" I'ldn 

Iia\ '• 1 npoi t ('f 1 iiif)|)iln \ a- an iiisi I uniniit al fa( I fii in d'" nlopm ' lU'v. 1 nnl’ ol ' 1 ' '"pi 
position m dm uiban-mdustiial snciiaiu) I licsn stlmlais \ noM'd lunl'ilii \ .i 'lino nli 
I ol iiHoinn and ocftipaiioii ric’x opiimd dial inolnlm is Imlnd with tin' mduidn.d' 
own mol i\ at ion and Him. 'imn and imtifnn jc op.riMr) inii> ■ 'iiii'' "lonp' "pIn Mp 
fuidmi \in\\('d so( inl inohdll} taklll" pl.lfn hnlwrni) (hn '('(lal hoi h^ liP h U'' ' ' 
^Itigf'dmi foi example betwenn u|'pni Icm’Is of dc’ woikmu dass ami dp I" ' i h 'I 
of dm middle class Mo\enient fiom the uoikiiip class into llu’ up[>'’i < l.p.s is vi’ 
icstiKlf'd and limilocl in <all contnnpoian sofielms In hli'ialuic oim ' m hml i' " 
‘’diool of llioiit’lits 'dth relation to tin’ as|)('fl of sot lal mobilii\ 

1 Moxenn'iit of mdoKluals into tlic liighei luiur of (hn‘'s Ip-taii'n nt om ■ p 
acluc’vc'mcut and motixation that is due to llm indnidiials own miiiili'"i 
flnsiin 'I his s< hoot OM’i cinphasirns on tlm sitnalioii of |ipisnnali(v I " O'l 



Cl 


2.8 Mcasurcmculs 


III llio pi(’‘'(’iiL sLifly, four sciilos aK* (>'> ol’ f’d. (f) n^M'^iiin rri(,iiii fni.ilii ,t( i\ '• ■ )'<i 
‘.f.ib’s ;UP Socio-Q'onotMK St idi'; '-piiatu.t, f ’(MnniinncMl ,,n<l I i|. . 

s(nl«' Steps iiixoh.'rl in Foi miil.it m,r H,,'... m .-!< s li;r>r S.m eliHnlalrd i|,, 
jiainniaplis 


2 S I MnnsnionirMil of Sik ki-T i onoinic Til :il ii^. S( .il(' 



A'-Miniinf; thnt coii'^Klerahle (lifretoiuos v.ill hr fonn-1 nnionK the o-^pnii-l-nl'. 
ulnih m (lirii agr, iiuonie, rdiuation fannh harleioniul and tlui> m tlr-ii 
<’((mmnir .scatus. it hec anie ('c;c.>ii'ial lo d'>->f l-'p a piopri st .de w hn h » ould < iiaM- lli.' 
irM'aKlirr to slKn\ lli^ e\triit nf dtllei''n'f’S for tin- puipo'^r a ':oMn .■( onninn 'inn 
scale (SI'S) u liK h v\ac ile\el(ip<’d h. '^h nan ha'. if-d Sli n m ■ tl- 

ua.s a iiiodifird xcisioii of Knppnsv.amv c S) 9 <,( il» ( Knppu'^v ,uii\ I'h/M Hi ■' d' 
uas based on onl> thiee mdif.atots (hf'v v ric cclucaoon o(( uii.it ion and nn niin v hih 
.Sliai an s scale u ns based on foui indi'atcr' edmaiion iiKoiiie or t u|) n Km md < > o 
I\n|)pnsuam\ s sf ,de h.ul lieen nioddied I»\ ^hai.m hri.uise m IndMii 'oini^ nidi id 
nals Mains cannot hr .isfetiaiiK’d niilevs c a^ie inflitaioi is used I hr nr i liMd"|..i'K d 
laiionalr as siiecesied In Sliai.iii 1001.*= to !"• iiioie ,.pi foi tin- iur'''nl .iinb.'i I Ini 
till' SLS St .dc dr\ eloped foi the piesciil stud\ coinpii'etl of foui nidii rs nu ome edir .i 
lion 01 c upation and caste For the nide\ of nuoine a 3 point s( ah' v.as d"\rl"i" d ( 
XppeiidiN 13) Ihe iiKOinc catned In tin’ indnidual irspondenl win r | Ir n di\ rli d into 
tliK'i' catecoiirs Inch niediiiin and 'loa I he cmtinf’, points ucic dc' rh d n|'i.|i In 
( ahul.Uiii", t he mean si me dlins tlr' i nttiiie pmn’s Idllt)/- m It" )hi nrm'h 

fm the hnt imomc and ILs dOOt)/- m inoie foi Hie liij;li me ome bi the. v o m 
conic (atceorics 1 and 2 had conio into Ion inconie ejonp 3 as the nrdnini ihm-ii"’ 
nioiip .Old 1 and ”) into the liij;li iiu oiiK’ ciinip (si e Ni'pendi . I’d 'sniiihii I ■. 'dir or'iid 
at !ni'\ enient s of the icspoudents ucic ineesni' d b\ i' us of fniinai cdiK 'inn pu' b 
a lesiHnitlciU m ,\n cdiuational insiilntion and tin scale v a't diMde'l min ilio' <ai'' 
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'llll-h’, .-lul 'Inu II,.- , . I.n,i,|. I,.,,- inn V,.,.. , 

c ak iilalmg (.lie moan score 1 hus llio cult! >•: i.nmic; v.nr'' uplo 8 m*,i,s (,,, ,,, ,| . , ^ j 

01 joes - low ocluc af.ional aciric’\oinoMl no'l rr,,uln,.|,n,i ,,„rl nl„nr- In-.), |,, ,|,,, 

(luce oclnrnlional calogorios uoic iii.ulo- l r>Kl ? in tlm Ioa 1p\H ,( ,,,(. 

3 and -1 mU) moditim Ic.ol c<liicatioii.il rp and and 0 v.ok- pi,,,, ,| ,,, 

level {diKalio'nl ^atf'gnrv (sre Arn''>ndi - HI 

In India no laidv order of oernpahnn .q ni.ido onl 1 In,.;, foi laiin,. MipUmn I 
slatiis ue had (o .'jcoK the help of S')nn- i •z'-^ fonnd lli.'l Ivnpim • ,,ii\ ■ , . 
of ofctipalions v as lath^r sul)jorti\p aiul •’ihitrar} 'In a\oid po^';il)|. „ , ], | 

fi\f' jiidp/'S (o givo Ihoir ialmg'5 ordi(l'''ni n, . upalinu.d , ,ii f-po, , uii|Mi(idl -i, ( 
C)li|ortnely to winch the respondents b.'ln.wo,) ] |,o culling poniK of i|i. . npu,, ,, j 
( alojcf'iie^ .'He ohnklnird in Appondi . f'‘pp''iirlK P.) bumlaih, ve oni In (I,.. l..|, 
of othci .set of fuo picigGS for lanLiim ih" stain<; of llio (a''ar'‘; J I," . , i.. , ni’ |.> 
piocoilnio IS doiailcd one in (ho Vpp'-n''' (c"" Appindi P-) I’tiii" t . m- , , | , 
in the selection of the judges Onh (lio=‘' pf'l‘^ons wei'- •-clrdcd as pid--. .-It" .• 

ncfjnaiiiiod u I th l lie iiuncai ios of l In’ III"! liif al vt MU I III of t li'- I i o iiii||.. e 
Mu<l\ I liiis ii-aiig ( ho Hid';'"; on Of ( iip.ir I'oi .'nd ( .'>' (»' { omlnii' il V ,( h h e m ■ n>-'’ 
lot t ani mg iiK onn’ aiul -vliif at nni ’''-a'-'-’ -1 n'nii'’ii( ,il ■. 'm. -- lo ili- i- |,. ii ■ nl 
lospoiident on the four sciiaralo scales I.d mg total scop' into aifoinii • < | ,.. , 
if"'pondonis into tliioe - Ingh ‘inothum ,mkI 'low SfS t a'ogn, n-. ,■ h,. |, ,1- 

atici c.dcul.iliiig the mean scoie and lln- onaiiilo'; of Iho tot.d m f'l I le imp! . 
wliu h k’H 111 the lust ciuaiLilc wcie plarf d m tlio low < atrgon tlio < m ih" - " - 
(luaitilo wi'ie pl.ued in the modiuin In (ho ((niitli (iiiaiiih tli'|.- 

few rases, hcncc wc coinbmccl the thud and fouith qiiaililcs to foiin a nn'h' fat'- "a 
of high SIOS (-'oo Ai)poiuli\ 11) 

2 8 2 IMcasiu cnieut of Aspiiadon 

Sun 0 t lu- stnch aini'^ at fo(U';';in}; (Ui th" tionds of (la';';- ‘;tnK tnrai mn an ali'-iep’ 
ha*, (loon inadf- tf, fiuantifs .iiul to in.\’<=’aio a fow cin.dilaino atlnlaii.-, \-pn oi - 
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({ iMIK'IkI’- 'h'xlllc'^ (■!( 'Iliii* iri Ih- |. ; tliif.' <, \l!,ili.it,,u! In. I vUi,. . 

I lll'<l ll.UlIM- tvf ( K IfUK , Ihm'i ' 't Mj- > ''MUll' III . 111-1 pii 

\<1<1('(1 Ici (IiO'^o, y\ll,ili,il),ul h?-; tl^' Hi:- C (n,,( nf Ihn <,|,uo i,f,iii- pmimmI nil < - ii 

1 1 .il f i' >v *'i 11 ui''nl ( MI'k <’ •> liKr 1 1| [..imp i) ]> il” i\ I- l.ui iivi -■ ( i U p (• ( < n . , | i i, |, i,. . 

,\{( (.tint'. ( )IIp \f ( ouiiMnl < 1 -I ' f '' ■' iiul iip|.nii ,1,1 . , .,,1.,. M, 

1 ,K,. pix’Hdi.ilp of I (luc.itum =:;n' < 1 i,\ 1' ,ii- 1, ,^1 -if I Ip- \n ,|, ,i, ,,| i 

^PI'II\ Hcj-iniinl Ijininp.-mij; (’.,1!.-.- M, !, r.! CV'!!r:;p p-p.,. p,.,, i ,,,, ,,, ,,,,1 n,,l 
ii.iit"- l,uloi\ h.wo .ill {'M\plo\' -1 .1 (li\>'i' '.'i- 'I limlof )wip,il,,( ipii \ l-i - . Iiniil --I 
j)fi| III 1.1 ( loll I P loipp; I O I Ip' S.!!.!!!'-'! 'f ' ll'I'IfU f’fl pi'lf' ' 'OOIl.ll' ,P pI- ll l p | - 1 1 - " 

polll K I.UI^ f'l( Illl'-l'Mlt tini"'' I h*' f .\lf POI\ of V.oi Kipp r 1,1' ' ll > -I Iiipi I 

l)P(,uis(’ of lh(' ('SUihlislinu'ul of \<'\ii(ni‘' public .iiul pin.iP niaiiuf.u luinui iiiiii'. 


2..'; .Sainplo-SelecUoii 

S iiiiplc vi/c IS n \fM\ impoifuiil .i p"' t -'f ,mi\ iin-’- hi- il pui '^iip -- 1 mp 1, il,- .li in i 
;uf‘pi(‘H\ blip/’ (’ vtf'iisn p ;uid s«- 1 1 'M -1 i .is -bp pi- -1 lo n -up i ili-'- 'ini-l- i i-' ’ 
in.ui,iu('al)li> lunit. u liu li uas ( (ui(iM‘''l lo i !>in’ liiiiidii d ipspoiplciil--. I ii- u-'li ■ n- i 
{.il.i’ti (o iiududf' K’pi (’Split. iti\r units of i1p> popiibilioii in lli-' s.implp- o( ihc npl 

'1 ho lU'sc'.itch Desipi) 


l.iblo 2 1 1 \ jie of Industiial \\oil\Cis 
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\t tins St .up’ it u-ill bf’ ill tlp’ fitn'’''s id lliiiiu''' It' df'Mibf' I 1p' i-'Iiiip d pii'-' 
duK's hv uliuli tins stud} is to bo (oudiKlt’d Sim t’ llu' K-scairh dentil li.is -> 



